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THE EFFECT OF WIND ON THE THERMAL RESISTANCE OF 
CLOTHING WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE PRO- 
TECTION GIVEN BY COVERALL FABRICS OF 
VARIOUS PERMEABILITIES' 


P. LAROSE? 


Abstract 


The thermal resistance of a pile fabric uncovered and covered with thin fabrics 
of various permeabilities was measured under different conditions of wind 
velocities and wind direction. Wind velocities up to 30 m.p.h. were used and 
tests were carried out with winds striking the surface of the material at 0°, 30°, 
45°, and 90°. The permeabilities of the covers varied between 0 and 193 cu. ft. 
per sq. ft. per min., under a pressure difference of 4} in. of water across the 
fabric. The effects of varying the conditions of the thermal resistance of the 
boundary air layer are discussed and corrections applied to the results for the 
resistance of this air layer. The results show that for low wind velocities, the 
oe oad: within. wide limits, is relatively of little importance, but with 

her wind velocities it is advantageous to employ a covering fabric of as low 
a SComaaualiey as possible. 


Introduction 


During the war, the thermal insulation of clothing assumed an increased 
i mportance as a result of the wide range of climatic conditions under which 
the fighting forces had to operate. This applied particularly to the airmen 
who, sometimes within a matter of minutes, had to change from a tropical 
atmosphere to one in which the temperature was well below freezing point. 
The question of warm clothing was also of great concern to mountain troops. 
The necessity of suitable clothing, if the greatest efficiency was to be obtained 
from the soldiers, was well recognized, and the problem of maintaining men in 
comfort in various climatic surroundings was one that occupied the attention 
of physiologists. 

One of the climatic factors that affect the protection afforded by clothing 
is wind. Very little work had been done, prior to the war, on the effect of 
wind on thermal insulation of clothing. The work that had been carried out 
involved experiments with a very limited range of air velocities, and in most 
tests the results reported did not lend themselves to a calculation of the direct 
changes caused by the air movement. Moreover, in most of the experiments, 
a single material or fabric was tested at one time whereas in practice clothing 
usually consists of several layers of fabrics superposed and differing one from 


1 Manuscript received March 12, 1947. 
Contribution from the Textile Section, National Research Laboratories, Ottawa, Canada. 
Issued as N.R.C. No. 1559. 
2 Chemist. 
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another. More particularly if protection against wind is desired, one usually 
wears an outer shell of some fabric generally designated as ‘wind-proof’. It 
was the thermal protection given by this particular layer in which we were 
specially interested, and the determination of the relation between the degree 
of protection given by the ‘coverall’ fabric, the velocity of the air or wind 
striking the material, and the permeability of this material. Most experi- 
ments carried out previously had taken no account of the air permeability 
of the textile materials tested. The experiments described in:this paper were 
therefore designed with the view to determining the effect of wind velocity, 
wind direction, and permeability of coverall on its thermal resistance in 
combination with a comparatively thick underlying fabric. 


Methods 


The apparatus used for measuring the heat transmission through the 
combination of fabrics investigated was similar, except in method of control 
and in size, to that described by Cleveland (1) and used at the National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington. It consisted of a central brass plate, 
10 in. square, 3/16 in. thick, surrounded by a guard ring 2 in. wide of the 
same thickness as the central plate and placed in the same plane. An air 
space about 1/12 in. wide separated the guard ring from the central plate. 
Both guard ring and central plate were painted a dull black. Another brass 
plate, 14 in. square, was placed 3 in. below and parallel to the central plate 
and guard ring. A number of reflecting aluminium foil layers spaced about 
3 in. apart divided the space between the bottom and top plates. The brass 
plates, guard ring, and foil were encased in a wooden frame 23 in. thick and 
fitted with'a bottom 1 in. thick. The bottom plate, central plate, and guard 
ring were heated independently of one another by means of electric resistances 
placed directly below them. The current through these various heater resist- 
ances was controlled by means of hand-manipulated rheostats. During the 
initial stage of an experiment, the rheostats were adjusted frequently to 
maintain equality of temperature of the guard ring, central plate, and bottom 
plate, but after some time the plates would reach a practically steady state 
and little adjustment was required from then on. The fabrics were placed 
directly on top of the plate and guard ring. The samples, 20 in. square, were 
sufficiently large to cover the whole top of the apparatus, including the 
wooden frame. 


The earlier tests carried out with low air velocities were performed in a 
room maintained under controlled conditions of temperature and humidity. 
Under such conditions it was possible to bring the apparatus to an equilibrium 
state in a relatively short time, but later, when higher wind speeds were 
desired, it was found impractical to carry out the experiments in the air- 
conditioned room, and, under the varying conditions of the laboratory, equili- 
brium was reached in a more or less longer time depending on the steadiness of 
the ambient conditions. It was possible, however; to carry out one test per 
day on the average. 
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Conducting the tests in the ordinary laboratory with no temperature control 
resulted also in some uncertainty regarding the temperature of the room. 
This point will be dealt with in discussing the results. 


Temperatures were measured by means of thermocouples but, except in 
some of the later experiments, temperature differences between the various 
points were determined and not the absolute temperatures since these were 
not required for the calculations in which we were interested. The tempera- 
ture of the air was taken as that of a } in. mesh grid placed above the sample. 
In some of the later experiments, a copper wire ring was used but there was no 
significant difference between the results obtained in this way and the results 
obtained with the grid, other conditions being equal. The grid (or ring) 
was placed about 1 in. above the surface of the fabric and parallel to it. A 
thermometer placed on the grid, at one side, served to show at a glance, any 
variation in the temperature of the grid during the tests. In the earlier 
experiments, it was thought that the grid was at a distance from the top of 
the fabric sufficient to have it take up the temperature of the room and to 
use its temperature as that of the room, but it was found in later experiments 
that, apparently owing to convection currents, the grid was in fact warmer 
than the air in the room, and a correction based on the results of these experi- 
ments was applied to arrive at the air temperature in the earlier experiments. 
However, some degree of uncertainty is attached to this correction, for reasons 
to be explained later. The difference in temperatures between the central 
plate and the guard ring was measured with four sets of thermocouples con- 
nected in series, one set to each side of the plate, so that the potential difference 
indicated on the potentiometer corresponded to the sum total of the tempera- 
ture differences across each thermocouple between plate and guard. The 
other measurements taken were the temperature differences between central 
plate and bottom plate, and between the central plate and grid (air). In 
some of the later experiments, the temperature differences between central 
plate and surface of fabric was also determined. The potentiometer and 
thermocouples used allowed temperature differences to be read to within 
0.02° C. 


In the initial experiments an ordinary 12 in. propeller type fan with axial 
flow was used to produce the air circulation. It was placed with its centre 
about 8 in. away from the outside edge of the apparatus and slightly aboveit 
for the horizontal wind, and in corresponding positions but higher up for 
winds of 30° and 45° to the horizontal. With it, speeds up to 11 m.p.h. 
could be obtained but when higher speeds were required, a centrifugal fan 
with a 6 in. diameter outlet giving radial flow was used. This produced 
winds up to 30 m.p.h. The position of the fan was such that the outlet was 
about 24 in. above the sample being tested. Although the outlet of the fan 
was only 6 in., at 24 in. distance it exerted a fairly uniform effect over the 
whole central plate. Since the speed of the fan motor could not readily be 
altered, the variation in wind velocity was obtained by placing diaphragms 
of different sizes in the inlet opening of the fan. 
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The wind velocities recorded in the initial experiments, in which the 
propeller fan was used, were obtained by measurement with a vane-anemom- 
eter placed over the centre of the samples. Measurements made at various 
points between the fan and the surface of the fabric showed quite a variation 
with a rapid drop as the anemometer approached the fabric, when the fan 
was placed above the surface of the fabric. This was to be expected in view 
of the change in direction of the air as it approached the flat surface of the 
test piece. Arbitrarily the wind velocity was taken as that 4 in. above the 
surface of the fabric. 

It should be kept in mind that the vane-anemometer measures only 
streamline flow and gives no indication of eddy currents or turbulent flow, 
but turbulent flow would not be expected to have much bearing on the 
thermal resistance except in disturbing the protecting air layer above the 
fabric. The effect of the wind on the air going through the fabric would be 
expected to depend only on the vertical component. However, air current 
measurements were also made with a katathermometer. The results obtained 
in this way checked fairly well with the anemometer figures arbitrarily chosen 
as described above, except for one of the lower velocities. This tended to 
show that there was little turbulent flow. Nevertheless, it was thought 
desirable to measure the velocity of the wind by a third method giving directly 
the pressure exerted on the fabric due to the wind. It would appear that this 
pressure is the most important factor affecting the heat loss by penetration 
of air through the covering fabric. In this latter method a dummy ‘hot- 
plate’ and ‘guard ring’ was built of beaver board of the same dimensions as 
those of the metal plates used in the thermal insulating apparatus. The fan 
was placed directly above this in the same relative position that it had over the 
hot-plate. The ‘central plate’ was balanced on a trip scale and the force 
necessary to maintain it in position with the various velocities was measured. 
The force for the lower velocities was however very small and difficult to 
measure accurately with this rather crude installation. The wind velocities 
calculated in this way agreed closely with those obtained by the other two 
methods. 

The permeabilities reported for the various coveralls are those obtained 
with the ‘Frazier’ apparatus described by Schiefer and Boyland (10) and refer 
to air flow through the fabric with a pressure gradient across it equivalent 
to 3 in. of water. The permeability P will always be in cubic feet of air per 


square foot per minute for that pressure difference. 


Materials 


As coverall fabrics, light cotton materials were used where the given 
permeabilities are 8 to 66 cu. ft. per sq. ft. per min., parachute canopy fabrics 
for the higher permeabilities, and plastic coated cotton materials for those 
stated as having zero permeability. The colour of the cotton fabrics having 
permeabilities P=8 and P=13 was white and that of the others khaki. 
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The parachute fabrics were white, while one of the coated fabrics was khaki, 
the other green. 

The basic material used below the coverall fabric was, for most experiments, 
a single mohair pile fabric with a thickness of 0.51 in. under no pressure and 
0.45 in. under a pressure of 0.1 lb. per sq. in. The number of tuft ends per 
square inch was 50. The tufts were bound with a cotton ground fabric. 
The total weight of the fabric was 354 oz. per sq. yd., of which 223 oz. was 
mohair pile. The apparent density of the pile was therefore of the order of 
4.0 Ib. per cu. ft. The double pile fabric used in some of the later experi- 
ments was one in which the pile was 2/18’s worsted yarn of 60’s quality wool, 
woven on to a cotton ground fabric. The number of tufts per square inch 
was 160. Since the construction was such that the tufts were continuous 
from one side to the other, the number of tuft ends were the same on either’ 
side. The weight of this fabric was 23 oz. per sq. yd., of which 14 oz. was 
wool pile. The thickness for all practical purposes was the same as that of 
the mohair fabric except that the tufts were more irregular in length. 


Results 
Wind Velocity 
In order to show how the wind velocity measured varied according to the 
method employed in measuring it, the following table summarizes the results 
of a number of tests in which the wind velocity was determined by the three 


TABLE I 


WIND VELOCITIES IN MILES PER HOUR OBTAINED BY DIFFERENT METHODS 








Vane- Kata- Dynamic 





| 
Test | anemometer thermometer pressure 
A 34 4 : 
B 4} 44 - 
Cc 9 6 63 
D 14 123 123 
E 16 15 = 
F | 22 22 2 
G 26 263 23 


different methods referred to previously. In reporting the wind velocity in 
Table IV, and others that follow, the results obtained with the katathermom- 
eter will be given because the readings obtained with the vane-anemometer 
varied somewhat with the position of the instrument, and it was not con- 
venient to use the direct pressure method for the regular determination of 
velocity. 
Initial Thermal Resistance Tests 

These tests were conducted, as mentioned before, with a propeller fan so 
placed that it produced a wind parallel to the surface of the material in one 
series of tests and a wind at 30° to the surface for the next series of tests. In 
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the first series, several textile materials were used to obtain a rough idea of 
the effect of the horizontal wind on the thermal resistance, but the second 
series was carried out with the definite purpose of finding out the effect of 
covers of various permeabilities, and the underlying fabrics were limited to 
two double pile fabrics of similar construction but differing somewhat in the 
quality of the pile and in thickness. 


The results of the initial tests with a horizontal wind are given in Tables II 


and III. ; 
TABLE II 


THERMAL RESISTANCE OF VARIOUS MATERIALS IN STILL AIR! 
AND IN A HORIZONTAL WIND 





Thermal resistance, clos? 


Material ee 
t ae With wind 
In still air (velocity in parentheses) 





Overcoating 1.91 1.45 ( 7 m.p.h.) 
Loose pad of wool (thickness 1 in. +) 6.42 5.13 ( 7 m.p.h.) 
Very loose pad of wool 5.40 2.33 ( 7 m.p.h.) 
Same with fine cotton cover 5.68 5.43 ( 7 m.p.h.) 
Double pile fabric A (3 in.) 2.83 (eos 1 apo} 
Same with cotton cover 3.35 2.77 (12 m.p.h.) 
Cover alone 0.53 — 

(2.08 ( 9 m.p.h.)) 
Double pile fabric B (4 in.) 2.44 42.10 (12 m.p.h.) > 

(2.04 (13 m.p.h.)} 
Single pile fabric (} in.) 1.35 0.88 (11 m.p.h.) 





1 Although the vane-anemometer did not register any air movement when the fan was not in 
motion, there was some air circulation in the room, perhaps around 0.2 m.p.h., caused by the 
conditioning system. The anemometer did not register at speeds lower than 0.3 m.p.h. The 
term ‘still acr’ is, therefore, only relative. The same remark applies to later tests. 


*As this paper deals with clothing materials, the clo unit, proposed by Gagge, Burton, and 
Bazeit (2) has been used to express thermal resistance. This untt has been defined as the thermal 
resistance of the clothing necessary to maintain in comfort a sitting—resting subject in a normally 
ventilated room (air movement 20 ft. per min.) at a temperature of 70° F. and a humidity of the 


air that is less than 50%. It is equivalent to 0.18 or 0.88 


Cal./hr./sq. m. B.t.u./hr./sq. ft. . 

The use of thermal resistance as a measure of the thermal insulation given 
by fabrics offers many advantages over that of thermal conductance, which 
has been most widely used by those concerned with the heat transmission 
through insulating materials. 


Tests with Higher Wind Velocities and Various Angles of Incidence 


Although the initial results indicated an appreciable drop in thermal 
resistance due to winds up to 11 m.p.h. when the permeability of the cover 
was high, it was considered desirable to experiment with a wider range of 
wind velocities in order to differentiate more closely between the effects of 
the low permeability covers. More information was also desirable on the 
effect of wind direction, and it was decided to try the effect of wind striking 
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TABLE III 


THERMAL RESISTANCE OF DOUBLE PILE FABRICS WITH AND WITHOUT COVER IN STILL 
AIR AND IN WIND OF 11 m.p.h., 30° TO SURFACE 


Underlying fabric 


Test No. remeemery Air movement 
A B 
1 No cover No wind 2.70 2.44 
2 No cover Wind 1.71 1.42 
3 0 No wind 2.95 2.70 
4 0 Wind 2.52 2.32 
5 33 Wind 2.21 
6 66 No wind — 2.70 
7 66 Wind — 2.02 
8 100 Wind 2.04 — 
9 165 Wind 2.00 aoa 
10 205 Wind 1.97 aa 


the surface at angles of 90° and 45°, as well as at 30°. The results of these 
experiments are given in Tables IV and V. The same results are presented in 
another form in Tables VI and VII, in which they have been corrected so as 
to represent the thermal resistance of the fabrics only, without that of the 
air over them. The correction is explained in the discussion that follows. 


Thermal Resistance of Boundary Air Layer 

The thermal resistance determined in most of our tests was that of the 
fabric and the boundary air layer combined. In order to calculate the 
resistance of the fabric itself, it is necessary to know that of the air layer. 
The correction could have been made by the use of data obtained by others, 
but the information published was meagre and there was some doubt as to 
the extent to which it was applicable to our experiments. It was thought 
preferable to repeat some of the experiments and measure the surface tempera- 
ture of the fabric as well as that of the air. In this way it was possible to 
calculate the thermal transmission through the fabric separately from that 
through the air layer. Although the calculation of the resistance of the 
fabric offered no difficulty, the calculation of the resistance of the air layer 
necessitated a knowledge of the air temperature. In our initial experiments, 
the air temperature was taken as that of the grid, and, to apply a correction 
to the results, it would be sufficient to know the value of the resistance of the 
air between the surface of the fabric and the grid under the conditions of the 
experiments. However, in order to compare the results with theoretical 
figures or with results reported by other investigators the temperature of the 
air or room is required. 

Measurement of the temperature of the air or of the walls of the room was 
not as easy as anticipated. Attempts made to measure the temperature of 
the room showed that there were appreciable variations due to drafts, and 
the temperatures of the walls varied significantly with the position of the 
thermocouple. The ceiling, 14 ft. above the floor, was generally a few degrees 
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TABLE IV 


THERMAL RESISTANCE (CLOS) OF PILE FABRIC WITH AND WITHOUT COVER AND FOR VARIOUS 
WIND VELOCITIES (UNCORRECTED) 








Permeability of cover 


Wind velocity, 0 8 13 38 193 © 
m.p.h. 


Thermal resistance, clos 





Wind at 90° 









































0 2.30 — 2.31 2.21 2.24 1.96 
(2.26) — =“ (2.38) (2.36) (1.95) 
3 1.75 -- --- a ~- 1.36 
(1.84) sli i a nih ne 
5 = 1.74 1.68 _- (1.78) -— 
_- _ (1.96) (1.83) (1.73) ~- 
6 --- —- (1.72) — (1.75) — 
8 1.80 ~ — — 1.46 0.73 
(1.74) = a — — 
9 -- ~- — 1.70 — -- 
11 1.76 — — —- — 
13 1.68 = — 1.22 -- — 
14 — 1.50 - — 1.06 -- 
15 = a 1.42 os — 0.69 
16 o 1.44 a 1.19 0.94 -— 
18 1.66 1.42 _ — — — 
19 13% — — — — — 
20 — = 0.99 0.78 —_ 
22 1.60 1.16 — 0.75 0.57 0.53 
_ 1.14 — — — — 
24 - 1.15 —- — _ 0.50 
26 1.64 1.08 -~- (0.62) 0.54 0.49 
(1.53) a _ — 
30 1.54 — 0.80 — 0.49 0.46 
Wind at 45° 
30 1.66 | ~- | 1.10 | 0.93 | 0.70 | 0.55 
1.62 --- — 0.96 — — 
Wind at 30° 
8 2.08 -- a — 1.78 a 
9 2.05 -- — — — — 
10 1.98 os —_ — 1.35 
13 1.85 — - 1.70 1.67 Li 
1.81 — os —- — co 
18 = --- — - 1.47 -- 
20 1.76 — — — — 0.84 
25 1.74 — ~ — 1.34 0.83 
30 1.70 -- — _ 1.03 0.68 
1.69 — — — 1.05 ~- 
Parallel wind 
3 (1.89) a — — —_ — 
34 (1.90) — — — — — 
44 (1.89) — — —_ _ — 

















_ NotTe.—Figures in parentheses are those obtained when temperature of surface was measured 
directly in later experiments. 
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TABLE V 


THERMAL RESISTANCE (cLos) OF DOUBLE PILE FABRIC B WITH AND WITHOUT COVER 
AND FOR VARIOUS WIND VELOCITIES (UNCORRECTED) 


Permeability of cover 


Wind velocity, 
m.p.h. * “. ° ° 


Thermal resistance, clos 





0 2.40! = 2.44 2.691 

2 ~ _ — 2.45 

34 2-10 se ss 2.32 

1.95\ 

44 \1.97f 5 - 

6} 1.43 “in — — 
(2.30 

26 0.37 | 0.61 1.22 aed 











1 Mean of five measurements. 


warmer than the walls. The temperature variation around the room was 
also appreciable and there was sometimes a difference of a few degrees between 
the temperature of the walls and that of the air, the air being generally cooler 
at such times. As the apparatus was in a corner of the room in close proximity 
to two walls, it was decided to use the temperature of these walls, a short 
distance above the level of the apparatus, as the air temperature. Where 
there was an induced air movement to simulate the effect of wind, the air 
temperature was measured directly in front of the fan. 


Air Resistance with No Wind 

The thermal resistance provided by the boundary air layer and determined 
as above under comparatively still air conditions was found to vary in the 
different tests from 0.53 to 0.64 clo for surface to grid and between 0.68 
and 0.76 clo for surface to wall, with mean values of 0.58 and 0.72 clo, 
respectively. These values are for a temperature gradient of about 12° F. 
from surface to air, this temperature gradient being’ that which applied to 
most of our earlier experiments. 

In order to find out how the resistance of the air layer varied with tempera- 
ture, a number of tests were carried out in which the heat input was varied 
within fairly wide limits in order to give different temperature gradients. 
The results of one particular set of tests are given in Table VIII while results 
of all such tests are given in Fig. 1, in which a straight line has been drawn 
through the points. This line has an intercept of 1.6° F. on the temperature 
axis and a slope of 1.79 B.t.u. per degree corresponding to 0.63 clo insulation. 
These results will be discussed presently. 
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TABLE VI 


THERMAL RESISTANCE (CORRECTED) OF PILE FABRIC WITH AND WITHOUT COVER AND 
FOR VARIOUS WIND VELOCITIES 
Permeability of cover 


Wadvitiyt “9 fog | vse te mae LS 
m.p.h. 





Thermal resistance, clos 








Wind at 90° 
0 1.72 -- 1.73 1.63 1.66 1.38 
(1.67) ~- — (1.63) (1.67) (1.35) 
3 1.51 — a oe -- 1.12 
(1.69) = —_ ~- — -- 
5 — 1.56 1.50 — (1.56)! — 
— o (1.64) (1.64) a —_— 
6 — (1.59) — 1.67 — 
g 1.65 a —- a 1.30 0.57 
(1.64) — = ~- od —_— 
9 — -— — 1.56 _ —_ 
11 1.65 — — —_ —_— _— 
13 1.59 a -- 1 _— —_— 
14 oo 1.42 —_ — 0.95 — 
15 — —- 1.34 noe — 0.57 
16 —- 1.38 — 1.10 0.84 — 
18 1.63 1.38 — a = —_ 
19 1.68 —- — — —_ —_ 
20 oe — 0.97 0.71 — _— 
22 1.60 1.15! — 0.70 0.49 0.43 
24 oo 1.12 a — 0.40 
26 1.70 1.14 — (0.74) 0.49 0.40 
(1.63) 
30 1.65 — 0.86 — 0.45 0.37 
Wind at 45° 
30 | 1.651 | — | 1.16 | 0.90! | 0.64 | 0.46 
Wind at 30° 
8 1.92 —_ -= — 1.62 _ 
9 1.90 —- — a — — 
10 1.82 —_ —_— — _ 1.20 
13 1.71! + — 1.58 1.54 1.04 
18 — ae a = 1.36 —_ 
20 1.67 a - — oo 0.73 
25 1.68 — -- a 1.26 0.74 
30 1.66! —— o oo 0.96! 0.59 
Parallel wind 
3 (1.74) 
34 (1.74) 
43 (1.67) 


1 Mean of two measurements. 
NotTe.—Figures in parentheses are those obtained directly from surface temperature measure- 
ments and not by difference from Table IV. 


i 
i 
i 
i 
j 
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TABLE VII 


THERMAL RESISTANCE (CORRECTED) OF DOUBLE PILE FABRIC B WITH AND WITHOUT COVER 
AND FOR VARIOUS WIND VELOCITIES 


Permeability of cover 


Wind velocity, | 
m.p.h. “a | ” 8 9 


Thermal resistance, clos 


0 1.82 — 1.86 2.11 
2 — -- a 2.17 
34 1.87 a = 2.09 
1.75 

44 {1:33} = - ~ 
64 1.26 — — ae 
wk 

9 E33 1.77 2.16 2°19 
2.20 

26 0.28 0.59 1.28 2.17 
Mean 2.14 

TABLE VIII 


PROTECTION GIVEN BY BOUNDARY AIR FOR VARIOUS 
TEMPERATURE GRADIENTS BETWEEN 
SURFACE AND AIR 


T sistance, clos 
Al, surface to hermal resi ans ce 








air, ° F. Surface-grid Total 
12.5 0.60 0.74 
15.7 0.57 0.71 
17.9 0.57 0.70 
22.3 0.55 0.69 
25.4 0.51 0.66 


Determinations of the thermal resistance were also made with the grid at 
various distances from the surface, with results given in Table IX. 

These results show that the position of the grid between 34 in. and 2 in. 
above the surface of the fabric was not critical and that its temperature was 
practically constant between these limits. ; 

The results obtained for the air resistance might be compared with those 
given for flat plates by other investigators. In order to compare results, it is 
desirable to break up the heat lost from the surface into heat lost by radiation 
and heat lost by convection. The heat lost by radiation is readily obtained 
from theoretical considerations. Assuming that, for the difference in tempera- 
ture with which we are concerned, the heat radiated is proportional to the 
temperature difference, 9, between surface and air, we can write H, = h, 6, 
where H, is the total heat loss per square foot per hour and h, represents the 
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heat loss per square foot per hour per degree difference in temperature. If 0 
is of the order of 10° to 12° F. as in most of our experiments, h, = 1.10 B.t.u. 
when the emissivity is 1.0. As the emissivity of the fabrics used in our 
experiments was probably closer to 0.90, h, might be taken as 1.0 B.t.u. 


TABLE IX 


VARIATION OF AIR RESISTANCE BETWEEN SURFACE 
AND GRID FOR DIFFERENT POSITIONS OF THE GRID 


Distance Thermal 
above surface, in. resistance, clos 


0 
0 
0. 


CUMWOAWL 
ooscooeooo 
Aumuanunuin Sw 
G0 Oo Hm Go = bd Go OO OO 


0 
1 
1 
: 
8 
8 


18 (to one side near wall) 





To calculate the heat lost by convection, we may similarly use H, as the 
heat loss per square foot per hour and h, as the heat loss per square foot per 
hour per degree difference in temperature. 

However, in this case, h, itself is dependent on temperature. To find h, 
we may use Nussel’s formula kh. = 0.39 04 for loss of heat from a vertical 
pipe, applying the correction + 6% suggested by Rosin for plane surfaces 
(9, p. 96). This gives h, = 0.77 B.t.u. when 6 = 12°F. Griffiths and 
Davis (3) use a similar formula in which the coefficient is 0.38 instead of 0.39 
while King (5) gives a coefficient of 0.36 (0.275 + 30% correction for 
horizontal surfaces). These two coefficients yield values of h. = 0.71 and 
0.67 B.t.u., respectively. Hampton (4) uses a formula of the same type 
which gives h, = 0.60 B.t.u. The sum of h, + h,. can therefore be taken as 
somewhere between 1.60 and 1.77 B.t.u. This corresponds to a resistance 
of 0.71 to 0.64 clo. Our figures are therefore in good agreement with those 
generally accepted. 

It follows from the above that H. = 0.38 6°/4, using the coefficient 0. 38 given 
by Griffiths and Davis, and H, = 1.0 6, so that H. + H, is not a linear 
function of temperature and the straight line drawn in Fig. 1 is only an approxi- 


mation, while the slope of the line represents simply a mean of the experi- 
mental values of a fs within the range of temperatures investigated. 
The values calculated from the formula H, + H, = 1.0 6 + 0.38 65/4 have 
been represented by open circles in Fig. 1.. Taking the extreme temperature 
differences used to obtain Fig. 1, we have for a 26° difference a heat loss of 
1.85 B.t.u. per hr. per ft.2 per ° F. corresponding to a resistance of 0.61 clo, 
and for a 6° difference, a heat loss of 1.60 B.t.u. per hr. per ft.? per ° F., 
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corresponding to a resistance of 0.71 clo. The resistance calculated from the 
slope of the line in Fig. 1 is 0.63 clo. The calculated values for H, + H, are 
somewhat higher than most of the experimental values found. The deviation 
may be due to the factor 0.38 being too high or the emissivity might be lower 
than the 0.90 assumed. However, it might be pointed out also that the 
temperature difference that controls the radiation loss in our experiments is 
not necessarily the same as that affecting the convection losses, since the 
latter would depend mostly on the air temperature around the apparatus, 
while the radiation would depend more on the temperature of the walls or 
other surfaces in the room. In other words H, + H, = 1.0 0; + 0.38 @.™%, 
where 6, is different from and generally smaller than 6, in our experiments. 
Since 6;, the temperature difference between the surface of the fabric and the 


48 





36 


30 


24 


TOTAL HEAT TRANSMITTED ( 8TU/FT?/HR.) 


° 6 12 18 24 30 


TEMPERATURE DIFFERENCE, °F. 


Fic. 1. Relation of heat loss to temperature difference between surface of fabric and room. 


walls of the room, was used in plotting Fig. 1, the experimental points would 
be expected to be too high with respect to temperature if the above explanation 
is correct. It is of course possible that all three factors just mentioned are 
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jointly responsible for the deviations noted, but, whichever explanation is 
correct, it is evident that the line expressing the relation between heat loss 
and temperature difference should pass through the origin. The intercept of 
1.6° F. on the temperature axis given by our curve indicates that our tempera- 
ture differences were either too high, at least for the lower points, or that the 
line changes direction for low temperature differences. This point was not 
considered of sufficient importance to merit further study. 


In order to obtain the resistance of the fabric itself under ‘no wind’ condi- 
tions, it was decided then to subtract 0.58 clo from the total for fabric plus 
boundary air layer, between surface and grid, this figure being considered the 
most probable mean value under the conditions of our test. The results 
given in Table IV thus yield 1.72 clo for the resistance of the pile fabric 
covered with the impermeable cover. This is the figure reported in Table VI, 
which contains such corrected values for all other tests. The repeated tests 
in which the surface temperature was measured directly gave 1.67 clo as the 
mean of six determinations, in good agreement with the previous result. 
The correction is further justified by the agreement between the direct 
measurements and those calculated by difference for covers of permeability 
38, 193, and ©. 


Resistance of Air Under Circulation 


The resistance of the boundary air layer discussed in the preceding section 
was for so-called ‘still air’, but it is evident that any body at a different 
temperature from the ambient air cannot be surrounded by still air since 
there will always be convection currents resulting from the difference in 
temperature. The term ‘still air’ or ‘no wind’ is therefore relative only and 
signifies that there was no deliberately induced air movement. 


The correction to be applied for the air layer in the results obtained with 
various wind velocities is not so readily calculated as for conditions of no 
wind. However, the thermal resistance of the air in such cases is quite small 
and any small error in the correction would have little effect on the total 
resistance. As before, tests were repeated in which surface temperatures were 
determined while the material was subjected to air movement. It was not 
deemed necessary to carry out a wide series of such experiments, as the initial 
tests indicated that the thermal resistance of the air became quite small even 
at low wind velocities. The results are given in Table X. 


Available formulae for calculating the heat loss through forced convection 
apply either to wind parallel to plane surfaces or to pipes. Data obtained by 
Winslow, Gagge, and Herrington (11) can also be used, but the formulae 
apply to the human body and not to a flat surface. Nevertheless, work on 
heat loss by natural convection has shown that a plane horizontal surface 
has a heat loss comparable to that of a pipe 4 in. or more in diameter. Assum- 
ing that this similarity holds for forced air circulation, then one could justify 
the use of a formula derived from data on the human body, as Rees (7) has 
done. 
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TABLE X 


THERMAL RESISTANCE OF BOUNDARY AIR LAYER UNDER WIND CONDITIONS 


Wind rt Thermal resistance of air layer, clos 
ay - ‘os 
m.p.h, a in, water . 
pressure Surface-grid Total Total calc. 

0.4 0 0.58 0.72 0.71 
0.6 0 0.33 0.35 0.63 
1.1 0 0.33 0.43 0.52 
2.4 0 0.25 0.30 0.39 
3.5 0 0.18 0.32 0.34 
4.5 0 0.13 0.29 0.30 
4.5 0 0.17 0.31 0.30 
4.5 13 0.20 0.32 0.30 
4.5 160 0.10 0.15 0.30 
5:5 38 0.20 0.27 0.28 
6.0 0 0.18 0.28 0.27 
6.0 13 0.16 0.20 0.27 
6.0 160 0.08 0.16 0.27 
14 >750 0.05 0.06 0.19 
26 0 0.06 0.09 0.14 
26 38 0.03 0.04 0.14 





Using the data of Winslow, Gagge, and Herrington, namely, a radiation 
loss of 3.35 kgm-cal. per m.? per hr. per °C. and a convection loss of 1.043 +/v 
kgm-cal. per m.? per hr. per °C. where v is the air velocity in centimetres per 


second, one gets by change of units a thermal resistance R = 0.61 + 1.25~/o 
where v is in miles per hour. 

The calculated values from this equation are given in the last column of 
Table X. Considering the difficulties involved in measuring such low resist- 
ances with any precision and the possible error in the determination of the 
wind velocity itself, it can be assumed that the above formula is applicable 
to our results obtained with an impermeable cover and for velocities above 
1 to 2 m.p.h. For low velocities, the effect of natural convection currents 
predominates over the effect of forced air circulation, and the relation no 
longer holds, as Winslow, Gagge, and Herrington have pointed out in their 
paper. 

The rate of heat loss by convection was calculated as follows from our 
observations under various wind velocities with the impermeable cover over 
the pile fabric. The value 1.65 clo, representing the thermal resistance of 
the fabrics, was subtracted from the total resistance found. The difference 
was taken as the resistance of the air over the fabric. The rate of heat loss 
by radiation was assumed to be 1.0 B.t.u. per sq. ft. per hr. per ° F., and, 
by subtracting this from the total heat loss through the air, the rate of heat 
loss by convection, h., was obtained. The various values of h, thus found 
have been used in Fig. 2. The full dots in the upper curve represent values 
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calculated from a smooth curve drawn through the resistances found experi- 
mentally when plotted against +/v, while the open circles are points derived 
directly from some of the observations. The upper curve represents the 


1@ 
° 
a Lee 
* ee 


12 


© 


he (8tu/ FT?/HR/°F.) 





° ' 2 3 a Ss 6 


\/ wino vevocity (MPH.) 


Fic. 2. Relation between convective heat boss and wind velocity for the boundary air layer. 
Upper curve for layer between surface of fabric and grid. 
Lower curve for entire atr layer. 


conductance for the air layer between surface and grid. The lower curve 
was drawn through points obtained in the later experiments when the surface 
temperature was measured directly, and it represents the conductance of the 
total boundary air layer (i.e., air layer between fabric and grid + the effective 
layer above the grid). It should be pointed out that owing to the difficulty 
in determining the air temperature between surface and air in most cases, 
the values for h, are subject to a relatively large error. The values for condi- 
tions of ‘no wind’ have been placed at v = 0, but these points actually represent 
conductances with air under some movement. In Table X, the agreement 
between experimental values and calculated values is good if we take v =0.4 
m.p.h. for the ‘no wind’ condition. The slope of the lower line in Fig. 2 is 1.50. 
Although this is only approximate it gives an equation for the thermal resist- 
1 
0.61 + 1.25+/v 
clo, obtained with the data of Winslow, Gagge, and Herrington. The average 
ratio of surface-to-grid resistance to the total air resistance is roughly 3. The 
values calculated for the total resistance have therefore been multiplied by 3 
to obtain the correction to be subtracted from the experimental results of 
Tables 1V and V. The few tests carried out with the covers of permeabilities 
38 and 160 seem to indicate that the air protection is appreciably less when 


ance, R = — clo, that compares with R = 
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the outer fabric is quite permeable (cf. Table X). This is perhaps due to the 
fact that the convection effect extends below the surface of the fabric when 
the covering fabrics are permeable. The comparative roughness of the 
surface in such cases may also play a role in diminishing the thermal resistance 
of the air by increasing the convection effects. It is therefore much more 
difficult to correct for the air layer resistance in these instances, Fortunately 
the corrections are small and any error resulting from the use of the wrong 
values will be small in comparison to the total resistance of fabric plus air. 


The corrections to be applied when the wind is not perpendicular to the 
surface but makes angles of 30° and 45° to the horizontal can be taken to be 
the same as for the 90° wind. Table XI gives the figures for a horizontal 
wind calculated from the formula proposed by King and Knaus (6) and 
compared with the values for a vertical wind calculated as before. It will be 
seen that the two sets of values are comparable and it seems logical therefore 
to assume that any wind direction would give similar results. 


TABLE XI 


‘THERMAL RESISTANCE OF AIR LAYER FOR A 90° WIND 
COMPARED WITH THE RESISTANCE IN A HORIZONTAL 
WIND PARALLEL TO SURFACE 


Wind Thermal resistance, clos 





velocity, -- 
Vertical wind Horizontal wind 


m.p.h. 


3 0.36 0.45 

5 0.29 0.35 
8 0.24 0.27 

11 0.21 0.23 

13 0.20 0.21 

16 0.18 0.18 

24 0.15 0.14 

30 0.13 0.12 


The effect of wind direction on the surface coefficient of flat surfaces has 
been investigated by Rowley and Eckley (8). They found that for winds 
below 15 m.p.h., the heat loss was practically the same for all angles between 
15° and 90° but slightly less than that for a parallel direction. Above 15 
m.p.h., the conduction decreased somewhat as the angle of the wind increased 
but at 25 m.p.h. the results for a 60° wind and a 90° wind were still about 
the same. In view of the low value for the thermal resistance of the boundary 
air at high wind velocities, no serious error is introduced by assuming the same 
values for all directions of the wind. 


There is another correction to be made that has no’connection with the 
boundary air layer but that is dependent on the wind. This is the reduction 
in thermal resistance resulting from the change-in ‘thickness of the materials 
due to the compressional effect of the wind pressure. This pressure will be 
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proportional of course to the square of the wind velocity. Direct determina- 
tion of the change in thickness by means of a cathetometer showed that a 
wind of 30 m.p.h. resulted in a compression of about 2.2 mm. corresponding 
to a change in resistance of 0.30 clo when the impermeable fabric covered the 
pile fabric. With a cover of permeability 38 the change in thickness was 
only about half that, and with the cover of permeability 193 it was only one- 
fourth. For winds of velocity lower than 30 m.p.h. the compression has been 
assumed to be proportional to the square of the velocity.’ For angles other 
than 90°, the vertical component of the velocity has been used to calculate 
the compressional effect. This correction is of opposite sign to that applied 
for the change in resistance of the boundary air layer, and has to be added 
to the experimental results. 

The results corrected for boundary air resistance and for compression due 
to wind pressure are given in Tables VI and VII. These figures represent 
therefore the thermal resistance of the pile fabric itself with the covers of 
various permeabilities and under various wind conditions. 


THERMAL INSULATION (CLOS) 





° 
o 


WIND VELOCITY (MP.H.) 


Fic. 3. Curves showing the relation between change in thermal insulation and wind 
velocity for covers of different permeabilities. 


These results have been plotted in Figs. 3and 4. Fig. 3 shows the variation 
in thermal resistance with varying wind velocity for covers of different 
permeabilities. In Fig. 4, the thermal resistance is given against the perme- 
ability for various wind velocities, the points having been taken from the 
curves of Fig. 3. 
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THERMAL INSULATION (CLOS) 





0.3 
° » 60 90 120 1SO 180 


PERMEABILITY (FT2/FT2/ MIN. ) 


Fic. 4. Curves indicating the change in thermal insulation with permeability of cover for 
various wind velocities. 


Discussion of Results 
Effectiveness of Covers 


Fig. 3 shows clearly that for lo. wind velocities, up to about 10 m.p.h., 
the permeability of the cover is not very important until a fairly high perme- 
ability is reached. It would appear also that as long as the permeability is 
not too high, say below 50 on our scale, the air behind the covering fabric is 
not appreciably disturbed when the wind velocity is not higher than 6 m.p.h. 
The sole effect of the wind up to this point is to change the resistance provided 
by the boundary air layer, and most of this change, as we have seen from 
Table X, occurs at low wind speeds. 

Once the speed of the wind reaches 6 m.p.h., the reduction in thermal resist- 
ance of the fabric behind the cover is practically proportional to wind velocity 
for covers of low permeability, at least up to30m.p.h. It is evident, however, 
that this relation cannot hold for all velocities and that at some higher velocity 
the curves for the low permeability covers must level off and become asymptotic 
to the horizontal axis, as do the lines for the higher permeabilities at velocities 
of 24 to 30 m.p.h. The latter show a linear relation over a more limited range 
of wind velocities, and it would appear that the higher the permeability, the 
shorter the linear portion of the curve becomes. 

It is also clear that at very high wind velocities the lines approach one 
another and that again the permeability becomes relatively unimportant, 
since the thermal resistance is small in any case. The curve for p = @ 
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(uncovered pile fabric) is a special case but it indicates the limit to which the 
other curves tend as the permeability is indefinitely increased. 


The relative protection given by covers of different permeabilities will 
therefore depend on the wind velocity. For a wind of low velocity, the 
permeability is of little importance within fairly wide limits of permeability, 
but at high wind velocities, say 20 m.p.h. or more, to get the best protection 
one should employ a cover of as low a permeability as possible. This is 
probably best shown by the curves of Fig. 4, which indicate that at wind 
velocities of 20 to 30 m.p.h., most of the drop in thermal resistance occurs in 
the covers of low permeability. 

Although the relation between change of resistance and permeability is 
not a linear one, for purposes of calculation within a narrow range of perme- 
abilities it can be assumed that the reduction in thermal resistance is propor- 
tional to permeability. For example, for a wind of 30 m.p.h. and between 
zero permeability and a permeability of 10, the drop in resistance is about 
0.70 clo and we can therefore say that the resistance decreases by 0.07 clo 
for every unit change in permeability. This sort of calculation is useful in 
comparing the efficacy of two or more windbreaks that differ somewhat in 
permeability but that are all low in permeability. 


It should be borne in mind that the results given indicate only the general 
relation between wind, permeability of cover, and change in thermal resistance. 
The magnitude of the change will depend not only on the permeability of the 
cover but also on the nature of the fabric under the cover. This is shown by 
comparing the results for the double pile fabric with those obtained with the 
single pile. Whereas a change in resistance of 1.54’clo was obtained for the 
double pile fabric without cover when the wind was 26 m.p.h. as compared 
with the ‘no-wind’ condition, the single pile fabric showed only a corresponding 
drop of 0.98 clo. Comparing the figures for the cover of permeability 44 
over the double pile with those for the cover of permeability 38 over the single 
pile and the change occurring when the wind is increased from 9 to 26 m.p.h., 
we have a drop of 1.18 clo for the double pile and 0.82 clo for the single pile 
fabric. This difference could hardly be due to the small difference in perme- 
ability. It is more likely due to the more open construction of the double 
pile and to the fact that the pile was much more uneven in thickness (fibre 
length) than in the single pile fabric of mohair fibres fairly closely packed 
and sheared so as to give a uniform pile thickness. 


Differences due to the nature of the underlying fabric itself are also evident 
from the results given in Tables II and III. The results given in Table II 
show clearly that the more open the structure of the fabric, the larger the 
effect of the wind, as is to be expected. Table III indicates that fabric A 
was more open than fabric B, for the drop between ‘no wind’ and wind 
conditions with the cover of permeability 66 was 0.83 clo (interpolated) for 
fabric A versus 0.68 clo for fabric B. Comparison of the 12 m.p.h. results 
in Table II also reflect the more open structure of fabric A relative to fabric B. 
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Applying the corrections for the resistance of the boundary air layer to 
the results of Table II, it is possible to show that, except for the fabrics of 
more open structure, the effect of a horizontal wind is small. In the case of 
fabric B with no cover, for example, we have 1.86 clo for ‘no wind’, 1.93 clo 
for a wind of 9 m.p.h., 1.97 clo for a wind of 12 m.p.h., and 1.91 clo for a 
wind of 13 m.p.h.; on the other hand, fabric A shows a change from 2.25 
clo for ‘no wind’ to 2.06 clo for a wind of.12 m.p.h., again indicating a more 
open structure for fabric A. 

The advantage to be derived from a cover is well shown by the two results 
obtained for the loose pad of wool. While the thermal resistance decreased 
by only 0.25 clo with the cover, the change was 3.07 clo with no cover, for a 
horizontal wind of 7 m.p.h. 

Regarding the effect of the angle at which the wind strikes the fabric, the 
number of tests carried out are insufficient to enable a generalization to be 
made but the results reported in Table VI seem to indicate that the effect is 
proportional to the vertical component of the wind; in other words the effect 
of the 30° wind is roughly the same as that obtained with a 90° wind of half 
the velocity, while the 45° results should correspond to that of a 90° wind 
with a velocity of 0.7 that of the 45° wind. For example, the insulation for 
P = @ at 30 m.p.h. at 30° is 0.59 clo, while that for 15 m.p.h. at 90° is 
0.57 clo. For 45° we have 0.46 clo, while for a 21 m.p.h. (0.7 X 30) wind 
at 90° we have 0.43+ clo. The relation apparently falls down at low wind 
velocities, but we have seen that convection currents interfere with the 
correction at low velocities and that the convection currents are also largely 
dependent on the openness of the fabric. If we take the figures for a cover of 
permeability P = 193 we have, for 30 m.p.h. at 30°, 0.96 clo, and 0.90 clo 
for 15 m.p.h. at 90°, or 1.36 clo for 18 m.p.h. at 30° and — 1.26 clo for 9 
m.p.h. at 90°. The relation can be considered only a rough one, however, 
until more data are available. The results for the 45° wind, for example, do 
not agree so well with those for the 21 m.p.h. wind at 90°. 

In conclusion it might be objected that the results given in this paper apply 
to flat surfaces only and may not be applicable to the same materials worn on 
the body. We hope to show in a later paper that the general conclusions 
drawn from our results also hold for vertical cylinders. However, it can be 
argued that the conditions under which clothing is worn are so variable that 
one cannot hope in ordinary laboratory experiments to duplicate exactly 
these conditions. The information obtained in the laboratory serves rather 
to evaluate the relative merits of different fabrics, and this can be done more 
conveniently on a flat plate apparatus than on a cylindrical one. 
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PERMEABILITY STUDIES 


II. SURFACE AREA MEASUREMENTS OF INORGANIC PIGMENT 
POWDERS' 


By J. C. ARNELL? 


Abstract 


The modified Kozeny equation has been found to be satisfactory for the 
measurement of the specific surface of inorganic pigments having particle diam- 
eters of the order of 0.1 to0.2 uw to within +10%. These powders were too fine 
for visual microscope counting or standard sedimentation methods of specific 
surface measurement. The results obtained from experimental data were 
checked against those calculated from electron microscope counting for two of 
the powders studied and found to be in satisfactory agreement. 


Introduction 


A modification of the Kozeny equation for the measurement of the specific 
surface of fine powders by permeability methods has been presented in a 
previous paper (3). This modification was introduced for the case of gases 
permeating through porous media, where the average size of the channels 
through the media was of the same order of magnitude as the mean free path 
of the gas. The modified equation may be written as: 


Q = Ahpmse [ é 8 | 2Rol a] 
LSAl — © LenSi-©) * 3N aM Pong’ 


where Q = rate of gas flow in cubic centimetres per second, 





(1) 


A = cross-sectional area of the bed in square centimetres, 

h = pressure head in centimetres of mercury, 

Py, = density of mercury in grams per cubic centimetre, 

g = acceleration due to gravity, 

LL = length of the bed in centimetres, 

€ = volume of pore space per unit volume (porosity), 

S, = specific surface of the powder in square centimetres per cubic 
centimetre, 

a = fraction effective void area, 

k = shape factor, 

n = viscosity of the gas in poises, 

6 = variable factor, having a value of approximately 0.9, 

Ro = gas constant, 

T = absolute temperature, 

M = molecular weight of the gas, and 

P = (pf: + f2)/2 = mean pressure in centimetres of mercury. 


1 Manuscript received February 2, 1947. 
Contribution from the Defence Research Chemical Laboratories, Ottawa, Canada. 
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This equation was tested against the data obtained from the flow of air 
through a bed of finely ground quartz at different mean pressures and also 
against the data of Hodgins, Flood, and Dacey (7), who measured the flow 
of both permanent and non-permanent gases through a sintered glass plug 
at different mean pressures. 

In this paper, additional data are presented for the flow of air through 
beds of finely ground quartz and a number of inorganic pigments over a fairly 
wide range of porosities. These results permit a closer ‘examination of the 
above equation and bring out some of the relations between the porosity and 
such variables as the shape factor, which cannot be determined accurately. 


Apparatus and Technique 


The apparatus employed for the permeability studies is illustrated in 
Fig. 1, and was a modified form of that used by Rigden (9). 

The powder to be studied was packed, in increments, in a small tube, A, 
by means of a hand press of the type used by Pechukas and Gage (8) to give 
a bed 1.00 cm. long. The first tubes used were made of lengths of glass 
tubing, selected with a uniform cross-section. These tubes were later discarded 
in favour of tubes machined out of Lucite rods. All the tubes used had a 
cross-sectional area of about 0.245 sq. cm. and were about 4.5 cm. long. 
The packed tube was attached to two glass adapters by means of rubber 
pressure tubing and mounted across the top of the two mercury towers, B. 


The two mercury towers were about 110 cm. long and had a cross- 
sectional area of 3.99 sq. cm. They were connected across the bottom to 
form a large manometer and were half-filled with mercury. The right-hand 
tower was connected through a null manometer, C, toa mercury manometer, D. 


The technique of measuring permeabilities was as follows. After the 
packed tube was in position, stopcock S; was closed, and, with stopcock S; 
open, the left-hand tower was slowly evacuated through stopcock S;. The 
evacuation was continued until a pressure difference of between 12 and 20 cm. 
of mercury, depending on the mean pressure of the experiment, was attained 
across the two towers, and stopcock S; was then closed. Stopcock S; was 
closed when the mercury in the two arms of the null manometer was approxi- 
mately level. The gas volume between the top of the mercury in the left- 
hand arm of the null manometer and stopcock S, was sufficiently small as to be - 
negligible when compared to the total gas volume in the mercury towers. 
Stopcock S; was closed and stopcock S; opened slowly to connect the two 
towers through the bed of powder. As the gas flowed through the bed of 
powder, the drop in the mercury level in the left-hand tower with time was 
followed by means of a cathetometer. The decrease in the pressure head 
was logarithmic with time and from a plot of the logarithm of the pressure 
head against time, the rate of gas flow could be calculated, by the method to 
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be given later in this paper, for any required pressure difference. When 
sufficient readings had been obtained, stopcock S: was opened slowly and the 
equilibrium pressure, po, was obtained on the mercury manometer, D, by 
balancing the two arms of the null manometer, C, with stopcock S, open, by 
the proper manipulation of stopcock S;. 


Fic.1. Diagram of decay apparatus. 


In the normal operat’on of the apparatus, the drop of the mercury level 
with time was generally followed from a pressure difference of just over 10 cm. 
of mercury to just under 5 cm. of mercury and the rates of flow were calculated 
for pressure heads of 5 and 10 cm. 0 mercury. If the pressure difference at 
the start of an experiment was higher than that desired, some gas was bled 
through stopcock S, until the requ red difference wa _ obtained. 
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Theory of the Decay Apparatus 


For the sake of completeness, the treatment followed here will be carried 
through the final integration, but; as will be shown later, the resulting equation 
has been used in its differential form. ; 

In Fig. 1, if p: and pf: are the pressures in centimetres of mercury, at any 
instant on the high and low pressure sides of the mercury towers respectively, 
and if h be the instantaneous pressure head in centimetres s of mercury across 
the bed of powder, then ae he ae (2) 


Equating the sums of the masses of gas on both sides of the bed at any 
moment with the total mass of gas in the equilibrium position, and assuming 
isothermal conditions throughout, the following equation is obtained: 


bi(Vi + Aoh/2)pi + p2( V2 — Aoh/2)pi = po(Vi + V2)pi, (3) 
where V; and Vz = equilibrium volumes of the high and low pressure sides of 
the mercury towers respectively in cubic centimetres, 
A» = cross-sectional area of the towers in square centimetres, 
pi = p/p = density of the gas at unit pressure, and 
fo = equilibrium pressure in centimetres of mercury. 


Rearranging Equation (3), 

DiVi + poV2 + (pi — pr)Aoh/2 = po(Vi + V2). 
Eliminating ~. by substituting from Equation (2), 

bi(Vi + V2) — Veh + Ach?/2 = po(Vi + V2), 


and therefore 
: . h _ Ah), 4 
b= mt (pay (n-F) 
Similarly, eliminating p, , 
oe a ees, Aoh\ | 5 
ae (¥; * va % + 2 ) . 


The mass of gas entering the bed per second at any moment is equal to the 
rate of change of the mass of gas in the high pressure tower, which is: 


G= —f ip V, + Aoh/2)p:] , 


where G = rate of gas flow in grams per second. 
Substituting for p; from Equation (4), 


G = - 5] + Aah/2)| ba + (Gemarea) (V2 — Avh/2)} os] 


which on differentiation becomes 
ars a“ ope , Vile _ Ao(Vi — Va)h 3Agh? |3 (6) 


Vit Vs. Vi + V2 4(Vi + V2) 








Equation (6) has been used for all the calculations of gas flow reported in 
this paper. The equilibrium volumes, V; and V:, were determined by the 
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expansion of known volumes of air in the apparatus and the use of Boyle’s 
law, and the cross-sectional area of the towers was determined by liquid 
displacement. 

If v, is the volume of gas entering the bed per second, and 1% is the volume 
of gas leaving the bed per second, and the flow of gas is assumed to be governed 
by the Poiseuille equation, then 


pin = ph = fy (pi — pr)X, (7) 


where X = a constant for any particular bed of powder, and is analogous 
to the constant mpg,gr*/8nL in the Poiseuille equation for the 
flow of a compressible fluid through a capillary tube. 
The mass of gas entering the bed per second may also be represented by 
Pitipi , and therefore 


G = pup = iu t fy) (bi: — P2)Xpr. 


Substituting for ~; and p: from Equations (4) and (5) and combining with 
Equation (6), the following equation is obtained: 
ae oe Pelee A oh? | oa 
lo ~ re Wy 7 RIE VAX = 

Sees [Ashe 4 ViVa_ _ Aol Vi = Va)h 3Agh? 13 





“2 “Nts Vi + Ve 4(Vi + V2) jdt 
—* and ae 
Ache 4. Vive ie Ao(Vi — Va)h ve 3ARh* 
+ Fae V, + V2 4(V, + V2) , dh. 
_ (VU — Va)h _ Aoh? h 
= Helo RO 


ts poe ie can be integrated by factoring in the form: 


ta oe PD Ch co LS (aM me LE Se D 
[x¢]’ fi dh “fF peep eae dh, 
° WV + V2) ~~ 2001 + Vs) 


where B, C, and D are constants and have the values: 
fe V; V2 
Bom ice tai 
* i+ ope 
AoViVe Aj 

(Vi + V2)*Bo 3=—-2(Vi + V2) 
_ Vibe(Vi — V2) — 3Ao(Vi — V2) ° 
2(Vi + V2)*do 4(V; + V2) 
Evaluation of these integrals and collection of terms leads to the following 
relation between the pressure head and the time: 


oe 


, and 
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wT fhe Wea lob ae it 
= [2 + we ton)! - (ore top > 7} 


_ (i Vodh Aah? : Ad Vi — Vs) 
~ 200i + V2) Vi + V2)) VV, — Va)* + BAopo( Vi + Va) 
 2Aok + (Vi — Va) + Vi = Va)? + BAopoAVi + va (8) 

2Aoh + (Vi — V2) — V(Vi — V2)? + 8Aopo( Vi + V2) 4 
For all practical purposes, it was found that the second and third terms in 
the expression on the right-hand side of Equation (8) were sufficiently small 
in the region between 4 = 5 cm. and kh = 10 cm. for the apparatus used, that 

they could be neglected and Equation (8) written: 


xq* = [{4 4 ye In i} 0) 

a "LV? EO mld 
With beds of very fine powders, such as were used in these experiments, 
the simple Poiseuille equation is no longer valid and a second. term must be 


introduced to account for ‘slip’. In the previous paper of this series (3), 
this matter was discussed and the simple Poiseuille equation was replaced by: 


G = PEM oy — p Xp t (i — »)¥o = pum, (10) 
where Y = a constant for any — bed of powder and is analogous 


to the Knudsen flow equation constant, 5 Vin on a 5. 

Equation (10) can be combined ae Equation (6) and integrated in the 
same manner as above with Equation (7). This yields a more complicated 
result than Equation (8), but one having the same form. Again for all 
practical purposes, two terms on the right-hand side may be neglected for 
the apparatus used here, and the final simplified form is: 

: aes 5 Medes fe 
[‘]" =14 Vit Vep ink} . (11) 
1 bis “poX ae ¥: he 

When Y becomes very small, Equation (11) .reduces to Equation (9). 

This equation can be readily checked against the flow of air through cali- 
brated capillary tubes. 

Test of the Decay Apparatus Theory 


Before any permeability measurements were made on beds of powder, the 
theory presented in the previous section was checked with three capillary 
tubes. Two of these capillary tubes consisted of thermometer tubing, while 
the third was a piece of fine Pyrex capillary tubing. The tubes had the 
following characteristics: 





1 
Ty pe of tubing Radius, cm. Length, cm. 
—50° C. to 50° c alcohol thermometer 0.0311 25.4 
Pyrex capillary tubing 0.0229 26.5 
—10° C. to 110° C. thermometer 0.00816 20.0 
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With the apparatus filled with air, the capillary tube under test was mounted 
with suitable adapters across the top of the two mercury towers, B, and, after 
evacuating the left-hand tower, the air was allowed to flow through the 
capillary until equilibrium was attained. As the air was flowing through the 
capillary, the level of the mercury in the left-hand tower was periodically read 
on a cathetometer and the time of each reading noted on a stopwatch having 
two second hands for interval timing. From a knowledge of the cathetom- 
eter reading of the mercury level at equilibrium, it was possible to evaluate 
the pressure head corresponding to any reading of the mercury level in the 
left-hand tower, since a calibration showed that the cross-sectional areas of 
the two towers were sufficiently uniform that the expected linear relation 
between the pressure head and the reading of the mercury level in the left- 
hand tower held over the entire working range. 

Fifteen runs were made with the alcohol thermometer capillary over an 
equilibrium pressure (po) range of 0.9 to 20 cm. of mercury, six runs 
were made with the other thermometer capillary over an equilibrium pressure 
range of 14 to 64 cm. of mercury, and 11 runs were made with the Pyrex 
capillary tubing over an equilibrium pressure range of 0.5 to 26 cm. of 
mercury. 

In all cases, when the logarithm of the pressure head was plotted against 
time, a straight line was obtained, which was considered sufficient justification 
for the use of Equations (9) and (11) above. Further, when the rates of gas 
flow in grams per second were calculated using Equation (6) for pressure heads 
of 1, 5, and 10 cm. of mercury, where such calculations were possible, and 
plotted against the corresponding mean pressures, (pf; + p2)/2, calculated 
from Equations (4) and (5), straight lines were obtained, which almost passed 
through the origin. This was as expected, since the correction for ‘slip’ in 
the Poiseuille equation is very small when applied to tubes of these radii. 

As little is to be gained by reproducing all the data obtained with the 
capillary tubes, only data applying to the Pyrex capillary tubing is presented 
here. 

Typical lines obtained when the logarithm of the pressure head was plotted 
against the time are shown in Fig. 2. It is possible to calculate the slopes 
of these lines from Equation (11) by introducing the necessary apparatus 
constants. The equilibrium volumes, V; and V2, of the apparatus, with the 
capillary tube adapters in place, were determined by inserting a solid glass rod 
in place of a capillary tube between the two adapters and observing the pressure 
change inside one half of the apparatus, when the mercury level was changed 
by varying the pressure in the other half. The accompanying volume change 
was calculated from the change in the mercury level and the cross-sectional 
area of the tower* being calibrated. The equilibrium volume was then cal- 


* The two tubes that were used for the two towers were calibrated before the apparatus was built 
and were found to have an average cross-sectional area of 3.99 sq. cm. over the working length. 
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culated by means of Boyle’s law. The equilibrium volumes were found to 
be: Vi = 233 cc. and V2 = 265 cc. 

Introducing the Poiseuille and Knudsen flow equation constants in Equation 
(11) and letting 6 = 0.9, as recommended by Adzumi (1), the equation 
becomes: ny 


Aobe Vas ) 
+ V+ Vi 


+ Ve 


te 
[4] = jae 
r’ 
(= borage +0.9Xs 5 Vie Re *) 


indie GD 


ha 

where r = radius of the capillary tube in centimetres. The term py,g has 
been introduced into the denominator above to permit the use of centimetres 
of mercury as the unit of pressure head. 


40 80 120 
Time , min. 


Fic. 2. Logarithm of pressure head plotted against time. Abscissa—Time, mtn. 
Ordinate—log h. 


Rearranging Equation (12), it can be written: 
Ink = Kt + In ho, (13) 


where 1/K = the expression in the brace { } in Equation (12), and 
ho = pressure head at time ¢ = 0. 

From this it can be seen that the slopes obtained from the graphs of the 
logarithm of the pressure head versus the time should be given by the reciprocal 
of the expression in the brace in Equation (12). The calculated values of the 
slopes are listed with the experimental values in Table I, together with the 
rates of air flow in grams per second at a pressure head of 1.0 cm., calculated 
by means of Equation (6). 
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TABLE I 


FLow OF AIR THROUGH PyREX CAPILLARY TUBE 


Equilibrium Slope of In & vs. ¢ Flow at Mean pressure 
SONI No nicotine Mephireecs- dita disaonntl apse h = 1cm. ath = 1cm., 


fo,cm.Hg.} Observed Calculated G, gm./sec. P, cm. Hg 


23.72 0.0411 
11.50 0.0239 
6.54 0.0141 
5.65 0.0126 
$.15°” 

2.75 

1.58 

1.37 

0.76 

0.49 


SOSorrRAN 


SOMO P IWAN 
o 

i) 

SS 


_ 


The relation between the rate of air flow, G, and the mean pressure, P, is given 
by Equation (10), which may be rewritten with the capillary tube constants as: 


<i 
~ Sn 
Substituting for the various constants in Equation (14), the equation for the 
rate of air flow through the Pyrex capillary tube is found to be: 

G = 4.74 X 10-*hP + 6.33 X 10-7 h. (15) 


The values of G from Table I are shown plotted against the mean pressure 
in Fig. 3, together with the line given by Equation (15). 


G 


ss 4 
hpugprP + 0.9 X 3 V/ 2a Aol Thy . (14) 


Bb, cm. mercury 


Fic. 3. Rate of mass flow plotted against mean pressure. Abscissa—P (centimetres of 
mercury). Ordinate—G (grams per second ). 
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From the results of these experiments, the equations developed for use 
with the decay apparatus appeared to be valid and the permeabilities of beds 
of fine powders were then investigated. 


Experimental Results 


Decay curves were obtained on beds of finely ground quartz and a number 
of inorganic pigments over as wide a range of porosities as was feasible. The 
limiting values of porosity were governed by the minimum amount of powder 
that would form a solid bed and withstand a full atmosphere pressure dif- 
ference across its length at high porosities, and by the maximum amount of 
powder that could be compressed into the required length using the small 
hand press at low porosities. In general, the decay curves were determined 
at five different mean pressures, all below atmospheric pressure, on each bed 
and further runs were made only when there appeared to be some discrepancy 
in the data. 

From the decay curves, the rates of mass flow, G, were calculated using the 
Equation (6) for pressure heads of 5 and 10 cm. of mercury and these values 
were then plotted against the corresponding mean pressures P. These plots 
all proved to be straight lines and could be expressed by an equation of the 


form: ie 
G=F eric. (16) 


The runs were all made at room temperature (20° to 25° C.), as it was found 
that the temperature seldom varied by more than 1° C. during the runs on 
any one bed, and the constants B and C of Equation (16) were all reduced 
to 20° C. to permit direct comparison between the different beds and powders 
studied. : 

The pertinent data for each of the powders studied are listed in Table II. 


TABLE II 


DATA ON THE POWDERS USED FOR PERMEABILITY STUDIES 


os as y Density, 
Kind of powder Source gm./cc.! 


Finely ground quartz Laboratory preparation 

Mapico Red No. 297 Binney and Smith, New York 
Mapico Yellow Lemon Binney and Smith, New York 
Hydrated yellow iron oxide C. K. Williams and Co., Easton, Pa. 
Hydrated chromic oxide C. K. Williams and Co., Easton, Pa. 
Pure red iron oxide C. K. Williams and Co., Easton, Pa. 
Pure chromic oxide C. K. Williams and Co., Easton, Pa. 





1 Except for the powdered quartz, the values of the densities of the powders were all supplied © 
by the manufacturers. 
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The values of the apparatus constants that are needed for the calculation of 
the rate of mass flow and the porosity of the bed are given in Table III. 


TABLE III 


CONSTANTS OF THE DECAY APPARATUS 


Area of the permeability cell, sq. cm. 
Length of the bed of powder, cm. 

Area of the mercury towers, B, sq. cm. 
Equilibrium volume (with adapter), Vi, cc. 
Equilibrium volume (with adapter), V2, cc. 


In Table IV are listed the constants B and C of Equation (16) and the 
porosities for the various beds studied. 


TABLE IV 


SUMMARY OF EXPERIMENTAL DATA 


Constants—Equation (16) at 20°C. 


Porosity 
B 


Powdered Quartz 


0.610 4.09 xX 10° 
621 
604 
. 584 
619 
585 
528 
514 
498 
439 
537 
428 


eescscocoocsooocoecs“ 
WR RR NNN ENR RD WW Op 


_ RF OF KF RK ON CK KE NEW 


Mapico Red No. 297 


0.766 11.81 X 10° 
0.752 14.08 
0.718 7.60 
0.692 4.25 
0.677 4.24 
0.721 6.81 
0.636 2.05 
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TABLE I1V—Concluded 


SUMMARY OF EXPERIMENTAL DATA—Concluded 


Constants—Equation (16) at 20°C. 


Porosity 
B 


Mapico Yellow Lemon 


0.807 .05 X 107% 
0.780 ; 

0.754 

0.767 

0.704 

0.700 

0.676 


Hydrated yellow iron oxide 


0.778 
0.771 


Hydrated chromic oxide 


0.682 
0.664 
0.656 
0.711 
0.706 
0.691 


Pure red iron oxide 


0.552 
0.583 
0.491 
0.479 
0.568 
0.543 


Pure chromic oxide 


0.526 
0.464 
0.521 
0.487 
0.493 
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Discussion 


In the derivation of Equation (1), which has been given in the preceding 
paper of this series (3), the fraction effective void area, a, was introduced only 
into the term corresponding to Knudsen-type flow, and the part of the equation 
including the original Kozeny equation was left in its original form. The 
derivation of the original Kozeny equation contains a substitution of v/e 
for v9 , where v is the approach velocity of: the fluid and vp the mean velocity 
of the fluid in the bed. As the fraction effective void area, a, is generally 
smaller than the fraction void volume, €, the v/¢€ term should be replaced by 
v/a in the above-mentioned substitution. This change would result in @ 
being introduced in place of an € in the first term of the right-hand side of 
the modified equation (Equation (1) ) with a corresponding change in the 
shape factor k. As G = QPp1, it is possible to rewrite Equation (1) with 
these modifications in terms of mass flow G as: 


_ _ Aheap, €piogP si2 Ro ef 
G* yer ss ES Tog tex (17) 


where ky = a new shape factor. 
It has already been pointed out that the experimental data can be repre- 
sented by the equation: 


Cw a (BP + ©), (16) 


where B and C are constants. 
From a comparison of Equations (16) and (17), the following relations are 


obtained: — __ PHohe*O pr _ (18) 
kon S3(1 — €)? 


c= 8/2 RoT _ beaps _ (19) 
MSA-68) 


An expression for the specific surface, S,, in terms of € and a can be obtained 
by rearranging Equation (19) to give: 


~ 82 [he RoT _beapi _ (20) 
M Ci-© 

It is possible to evaluate S, using Equation (20), provided that the value of 
a, the effective void area, is known. It appears to be very difficult to measure 
@ experimentally and little is known of its nature as a function of the porosity, 
although Furnas (6) has pointed out that @ generally has a value of 0.1 to 0.2 
when ¢€ is 0.4 to 0.6. In the previous paper of this series (3), an empirical 
relation between a@ and e€ was found to be satisfactory for the data under 
consideration and it can also be used here. This relation is: 


loga = 1.41¢€ — 1.40. (21) 


The values of S, , calculated from the experimental data given in Table IV 
by means of Equations (20) and (21), are listed in Table V. 


and 
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With a knowledge of the values of S, for the different powders, it is now 
possible to determine the values of the shape factor, ko, from Equation (18). 
The values obtained for ko from the experimental data in Table IV are listed 


in Table V. 
TABLE V 


VALUES OF THE SPECIFIC SURFACE, THE SHAPE FACTOR, AND THE ADZUMI PORE RADIUS 
CALCULATED FROM THE EXPERIMENTAL DATA 


Specific surface, Shape factor, Pore radius, 


Porosity S», sq. cm./cc. ko R, cm. 


Powdered quartz 


610 2.98 X 10° 
621 
604 
584 
619 
585 
528 
514 
498 
439 
537 
428 
517 
545 
475 
510 
425 
475 
563 


x 
_ 
S 

CJ 


RP NNNENNNNENNHNNNNNHE ND 
Ae KAU POON ROAMAN NAT 


0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 


MOCOWOCOCMWONUOCORMP OOOOH 
NR RR DD DR DD WwW W& 


= 
2 
) 
i) 


Mapico Red No. 297 


. 766 
752 
.718 
.692 
.677 
pal 
636 


woPwrh Ph > 
Neh OOr OS 
WWNHWNHN Ww 
SNOUT 


we 
oo 
s 
x 
— 
S 
a 
w 
~ 


Yellow Lemon 


x 
= 


.807 
. 780 
754 
767 
. 704 
. 700 
.676 


NWHKNKHNKNNH 
MOP OA 
NWNHWNHWL 
IWR OU 


| 
| 
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ba 
x 
— 
g 
nm 
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TABLE V—Concluded 


VALUES OF THE SPECIFIC SURFACE, THE SHAPE FACTOR, AND THE ADZUMI PORE RADIUS 
CALCULATED FROM THE EXPERIMENTAL DATA—Concluded 





are Specific surface, Shape factor, Pore radius, 
Porosity S,, sq. cm./cc. ko R, cm. 


Hydrated yellow iron oxide 


x 


0.778 
0.771 
0.781 
0.747 
0.721 
0.702 


NR WNHN hd to 
Crlor 


Bef: SES See 
Y | Hannwo 


x 
~~ 
a 


Hydrated chromic oxide 


0.682 
0.664 
0.656 
0.711 
0.706 
0.691 


Pure red iron oxide 


0.552 
0.583 
0.491 
0.479 
0.568 
0.543 


| NK NWN bd 
DOP wewn 


NR 
wn 


Pure chromic oxide 


0.526 
0.464 
0.521 
0.487 
0.493 


NHK WO 
or oro 


NR 
— 








From Table V it can be seen that the values of the specific surface for any 
given powder show a maximum deviation of about + 10%, which is the maxi- 
mum error suggested by previous workers for specific surface measurements 
on coarse granules. The one exception in Table V is hydrated chromic oxide, 
which shows no consistent value for the specific surface. From electron 
microscope photographs, this powder appears to be extremely heterogeneous 
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and to have no definite form. It is therefore quite possible that some deforma- 
tion of the particles occurred during the packing of the beds and that the result- 
ant beds were of variable porosity throughout their length, which would render 
the values of the over-all porosity meaningless. 

The average values of the shape factor vary from 2.2 to 3.1 for the different 
powders and appear to be of the right order of magnitude. In the original 
Kozeny equation, the shape factor, k, was taken as a constant equal to 5 
but with the replacement of an € by an @ in the modified equation, the corre- 
sponding new shape factor, ko , varies from 1.8 at € = 0.4to3.5 at e = 0.8. 
It is also interesting to note that with most of the powders studied, the values 
of the shape factor for any given powder in Table V show a decrease with 
increasing porosity. As Carman (4) has pointed out, the shape factor em- 
bodies a term which relates the actual length of the conduits through the bed 
with the over-all length of the bed and which he considers to be a factor of 
about +/2. It seems reasonable to assume that, as the porosity of a bed of 
powder increases, the ratio of the length of the conduits to the length of the 
bed would decrease and thus cause a decrease in the value of the shape factor, 
similar to that found experimentally. 

A further comparison between Equation (17) and the equation put forward by 
Adzumi (2) is of particular interest. The Adzumi equation may be written as: 


_ Ahp: | tpmgEoP RoT ] 22 
G = Abe | Bone + 5 Vim | BF ol (22) 


where Eo and Fo are constants % any given bed of porous media. Adzumi 

considered the significance of the constants Ey and Fy and concluded that the 

average radius of the pores (R) in a porous bed was given by the ratio Eo/ Fo. 

Evaluating the values of Ey and Fy in terms of Equation (17) and working 

out the ratio Eo/Fy , the-following expression is obtained for the Adzumi pore 

radius: an ta (23) 
ko(l — €)S, 

If the shape factor, ko, has a value of 4in Equation (23), the equation reduces 
to the definition of hydraulic radius, which forms the basis of both the original 
Kozeny equation and the modified equation being considered here. The 
value of the shape factor, as discussed above, appears to vary from 2 to 4 
over the normal working range of porosities, and it therefore seems reasonable 
to conclude that the average pore radius arrived at by Adzumi by a method 
of summation applied to a system considered to be composed of a large 
number of fine circular capillaries, connected both in parallel and series, is 
practically the same as the hydraulic radius. 

The value of the Adzumi pore radius in terms of the experimental data is 
useful for purposes of calculation and may be obtained from a comparison of 
Equations (16) and (22). This leads to the result: 


RT 8Bn 
R= 2 ee J : (24) 
M pagC 
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The values of the Adzumi pore radius calculated from Equation (24) using 
the data in Table IV are listed in Table V. 


In order to check the calculated specific surface of several of the powders, 
a series of electron microscope photographs were taken of dispersions of two of 
the powders at a magnification of approximately 17,000. The plates were 
examined under a visual enlarger, which gave a final magnification of about 
130,000. The diameters of the particles on a number of plates were meas- 
ured across their horizontal axes, and the distributions of the particle diameters 
obtained are summarized in Table VI. 


TABLE VI 


DISTRIBUTION OF PARTICLE DIAMETERS OF TWO OF THE POWDERS STUDIED 


Number of particles 


Size range 
Mapico Red Yellow iron oxide 


Less than 0.05 

Between 0.05 and 0.10yu 
0.10 0.15 
0.15 0.20 
0.20 0.25 
0.25 0.30 


o 
w 
o 
So 
w 
onownm 


0.35 
0.40 
0.45 
0.5 
0.6 
0.7 
0.8 
0.9 


mosososs 
CUaONIAUS > 


Fair and Hatch (5) quote an expression for calculating the specific surface 
from a particle distribution, such as those above. This expression may be 


written: End? 

« Kae 25 

S = KF5 (25) 

where K is a shape factor depending on the form of the particles and varies 
from 6.0 for spheres to 7.7 for angular particles. 


Equation (25) can be applied to the data in Table VI after a consideration 
of the particle shapes. From the electron microscope photographs, the 
Mapico Red particles are nearly spherical and appear to have smooth surfaces. 
These particles would be considered Rounded in the Fair and Hatch nomen- 
clature and K would equal 6.1. The yellow iron oxide is in the form of 
needles, which appear on the average to be about eight times as long as they 
are wide. Fair and Hatch make no provision for particles of this shape, but 
an estimate of the shape factor can easily be made for different needle-like 
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shapes by comparing the surface of the shape under consideration with that 
of a sphere of equal volume and multiplying by 6, since the surface—volume 
ratio of a sphere is equal to 6 divided by the diameter of the sphere. Applying 
this method, the following shape factors are obtained for various figures 
having a length—width ratio.of 8: 


Shape of figure Shape factor 


Tetragonal prism 10.4 
Triangular prism 13.4 
Regular pyramid (octahedron) 21.3 


From the shape of the yellow iron oxide crystals, which tend to be tapered 
towards the ends, it seems reasonable to assume a shape factor of 16 to 18 for K. 


Substituting these values of the shape factor in Equation (25), together 
with the calculated sums of the squares and cubes of the diameters from 
Table VI, the specific surface of Mapico Red is found to be 4.1 X 105 sq. cm. 
per cc. and of the yellow iron oxide to be 2.9 to 3.3 X 105 sq. cm. per cc., 
both of which are in excellent agreement with the average values calculated 
from the permeability data (Table V). 

It would appear that this method of measuring the specific surface of fine 
powders, which are too fine to be counted under an ordinary microscope and 
also too fine for measurements using the standard sedimentation methods, is 
reliable to within +10%. The greatest error with the method appears to 
lie in the packing of the bed, as slight changes in porosity through the bed are 
magnified in the values of the specific surface. Even though all the beds 
studied were packed in small increments, it was almost impossible to apply 
the same pressure to each increment during the packing with the small hand 
press used. If this could be done, it is quite possible that the error involved 
in the measurements would be appreciably reduced. 

As the specific surface is calculated from the intercept of the mass flow 
equation (Equations (16) and (20) ), which corresponds to the contribution 
that Knudsen-type flow makes to the total flow, it is very likely that the low 
pressure region, where the entire flow is of the Knudsen type, would be the 
most satisfactory for measurements of specific surface, if a suitable apparatus 
was used for the measurements. 
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ERRATA 


PERMEABILITY StupiEs. I. Surface Area Measurements Using A Modified'Kozeny Equation. 
By J. C. Arnell. Can. J. Research, A, 24 : 103-116. November, 1946. 


Page 104. Equation (3) should read: 
Q = hpgA , é 
5S2nL . (1 — €)? 
Page 105. Line 8 should read: 
. a constriction may have the... 


Page 108. Equation (16) should read: 


oe 4 oe 3 


1 + Cop 3 p 


Equation (17) should read: 


a A _ eee )E Ae (pi — po) F 
Q +73 Sie LC 





































THE GAMMA-RAY MEASUREMENT OF RADIUM ORE 
CONCENTRATES! 


By W. J. HusHLEyY? AND W. R. Drxon? 


Abstract 


A method is described for measuring the radium content of substances in 
which the radium concentration is of the order of micrograms per gram of 
material. The gamma-ray activities of the unknown material and of a standard 
radium capsule are compared by means of Geiger-Miiller counters. Corrections 
for self-absorption and distance are given for rectangular and cylindrical sources. 
The effect of radiation scattered by the source into the detector is discussed. 
Synthetic bulk sources made up with known quantities of radium were used for 
the experimental work. 





Introduction 


In order to measure a quantity of radium by comparing its gamma-radiation 
with that of a known standard, it is necessary to correct for the absorption of 
radiation in the radium-bearing material and its container. Several authors 
(2-7) have described methods of obtaining absorption corrections in the 
measurement of radium salts. In these methods the container is usually a 
cylinder less than a centimetre in diameter, and the radiation is measured in a 
direction from the cylinder that is at right angles to its axis. The total 
absorption correction may be a few per cent, most of which is due to the con- 
tainer, and the expected accuracy in the radium content is about 0.1%. The 
absorption coefficients must be obtained by measurements on other similar 
salts and containers. 


It was the purpose of the present investigation to determine whether such 
techniques are applicable to the measurement of radium ore concentrates in 
which the radium concentration is of the order of micrograms per gram, and 
is to be determined to within 1%. In order to obtain a radiation intensity 
convenient to measure, a few hundred grams of the material is required. In 
comparing such bulk sources with the usual radium standards, absorption 
corrections as high as 30% may be necessary. Since the samples to be 
measured may vary considerably in density, size, and composition it might be 
thought desirable to measure the absorption coefficient of each independently 
rather than use predetermined coefficients. It was found, however, that over 
the range of densities and of sizes of containers studied, the measured value of 
the absorption coefficient usually gives a value of the absorption correction 
that is too high. The error for large sources is about 1% or greater and is 
believed to be due to radiation scattered from other parts of the bulk source 
into the detector. Thus in using this method for the determination of the 


1 Manuscript received in original form October 29, 1946, and, as revised, April 2, 1947. 
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radium content it is desirable to have the source of a size for which the appro- 
priate mass absorption coefficient is known or for which it is known that the 
measured value will give the proper correction. 


Form of Corrections 


The accuracy of radium content determinations depends mostly upon the 
accuracy of the absorption corrections, since other sources of error may be 
largely eliminated. For bulk sources the correction for absorption in the 
radium-bearing material is much larger than the correction for absorption in 
the container; the latter correction may be made small by using a thin-walled 
container. For purposes of calculation it is assumed that the radium is 
uniformly distributed throughout the material in a container, that all the 
gamma-radiation is due to radium in equilibrium with its products of disinte- 
gration, and that the measured radiation is essentially homogeneous. It is 
also assumed that the distance between the source and the detector is several 
times larger than the maximum dimension of either the source or the detector, 
in order that corrections due to the finite extent of source and detector shall be 
small. 

Cylindrical containers were used throughout as they were more readily 
obtained than those of other shapes. However, it is more convenient to 
measure the absorption coefficient and to calculate the absorption correction 
in an object having a rectangular cross-section. If a cylinder is placed with 
its axis in the line joining the source and the detector it will be referred to as 
a rectangular source; while if it is placed with its axis at right angles to the 
source—detector axis it will be referred to as a cylindrical source. 

Radiation from a Rectangular Source 

Referring to Figs. 1(a@) and 1(6), consider a source whose cross-section is 
rectangular in the plane passing through both the source and the detector. 
Let ZL. = distance from the centre of the source to the detector G, 


Ly; = distance from the front face of the source to the detector G, 
h ‘= length of source in the direction of the detector, 
& 6= linear absorption coefficient of the source. 


To calculate the correction due only to absorption in the source, consider 
the radiation from an element of thickness dx at a distance x from the origin 
0 and integrate for the intensity over the length of the source. Then the 
ratio of the intensity received at G with absorption to the intensity with no 


absorption in the source is 
1/P = (1/ph) (1 — e™), (1) 


where P is the factor by which a measured radiation equivalent must be 
multiplied to correct it for absorption in the source. A source is said to be 
the radiation equivalent of a given quantity of radium, at the same or a given 
distance, if the intensity of its gamma-radiation is the same as that of the 
radium, provided there is no absorption of the radiation in the reference source 
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of radium or in its container. Expression (1) applies to both Figs. 1(a) and 
1(b) and in effect replaces the bulk source with an equivalent surface source 
at the origin. 


bs nibe ant 


Fic. 1. Container cross-sections for which absorption corrections are considered. 


Let ¢ = the thickness of the container, and \ = linear absorption coefficient 
of the container material. Then the intensity is further reduced because of 
absorption in the container by a factor e™ . 

Since the various elements of the source are at different distances from the 
detector it may be necessary to apply an inverse square correction. If the 
distance L, from the detector is measured to the centre of the source the ratio 
of intensities when the source is distributed throughout the container to that 
when it is concentrated in the plane x = 0 is 


1 2 Bae BR Sey 
lL -a ” hl mh ee 
-h/2 


Combining the corrections for absorption in the sample and for distance as 
in Fig. 1(a), one obtains a ratio of measured to corrected intensities of 


h/2 L 
enn co en hia/2 - 2) —— dx (2) 


} ee (L. — x)? 
-h/2 
bh peh? yeh 


1 i h _ wh wh’ 
-Fa-+7(4 ay ae 


h2 uh ph? uehs 
+ F(t .e e PG te) Hees 
If uh and h/L, are small it may be permissible to neglect the inverse square 
correction when distances are measured to the centre of the source. For 
example, if uk = 0.2 and h/L, = 0.05, P = 1.1033, whereas P, = 1.1014. 
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If the distance Ly is measured to the front face the ratio of intensities for 
the source distributed to the source concentrated in the plane x = 0 is 


h 
1 L? 1 
z Fy 2 OF: 
h (Ly + x)? 1 + h/L; 
0 


Combining the corrections for absorption in the sample and for distance as 
in Fig. 1(b), one obtains the ratio of measured to correct intensities, 


h 
e Li /(Ly + x)? dx (3) 
0 
ee ee ye Stee mer J 
"Se OTE Bore Lees se. 
In Table I are given a few values of P, and P; for uh values up to 0.40 and 
for h/L values up to 0.10. 
TABLE I 


COMBINED CORRECTIONS FOR ABSORPTION IN THE SOURCE AND FOR THE DISTANCE EFFECT 
ALONG THE LENGTH OF THE SOURCE IN A RECTANGULAR SAMPLE. P, AND Py; ARE THE 
CORRECTIONS WHEN THE DISTANCE IS MEASURED TO THE CENTRE AND TO THE 

FRONT FACE OF THE SAMPLE RESPECTIVELY 





Pe 


0. 
1. 
i 
i. 
1. 
a 
1, 
1. 
1. 


eee 


sosoos 29999 See9 
eae 


_— ee et oe 
ee ee 


Radiation from Cylindrical Source 

Consider a cylinder of unit length whose axis is at right angles to the direc- 
tion of the detector. Absorption corrections for this arrangement have been 
given by several authors (3-8) and are included here for comparison and 
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reference purposes only. Referring to Fig. 1 (c), let r and R be the inside 
and outside radii of a container that is completely filled with the source material. 
Let uw and X be the linear absorption coefficients of the source and container 
materials as before. 
Considering absorption in the source only, let there be an element at (x, y) 
emitting gamma-radiation in the direction of the detector G. Then the ratio 
of the intensity with absorption in the source to that with no absorption is 


r 


(fF — die ss hws 
a1 - F *! dx dy (4) 
a 


= 1 — (8/3m)ur + dyer? — (32/450) +... 


The equivalent rectangular source is approximately that for which 1 — 
(8/3m)ur = 1 — ph/2, orh = 1.687. 

Considering the absorption in the circular container only, the ratio of the 
intensity with absorption to that with no absorption is 


iaeg 
dee yi: Nee — A - AY) ge gy 
v~ _ 


= 1— AR{[1i — (8/3r)r/R — (1/8)r?/R? — (1/64)r4/R* — ..] (5) 
o = ti — (16/3mr)r/R + $r°/R? + (8/15r)rF7/R§ +.) +.. 


If the container correction is small a good degree of approximation may be 
obtained by defining an effective thickness ¢ by 


= R{i — (8/3m) (r/R) — (1/8) (r?/R*)..... ]. (6) 


and the absorption correction is then given by e“. For more accurate work 
a graphical integration is usually performed. 

If the cylindrical source and container corrections are large and an accurate 
result is required the two expressions (4) and (5) must be combined before 
integration since the corrections cannot be applied separately as they can for 
a rectangular source. 


Obliquity Corrections 

If the distance between the source and the detector is of the same order as 
the lateral dimensions of either the source or the detector, it may be necessary 
to apply obliquity corrections. The form of such corrections has been given 
by Backhurst (1). In the experimental work described here obliquity cor- 
rections were usually negligible. 


Experimental 
Experimental work was performed on several bulk sources of known radium 


content, so that errors arising from using’ the wrong absorption coefficient, or 
from using an undesirable geometrical arrangement, would become evident. 
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Measurements were made of the radiation equivalent of each source as a 
rectangular source, and an absorption coefficient was measured to see whether 
it could be used to give the proper absorption correction. Typical results are 
given in Table III for the sources that are described below. 

The direct measurement of the absorption coefficient of the bulk source was 
made by measuring the reduction in intensity of the radiation from a standard 
capsule placed behind it. Thus if 

I, is the intensity due to the standard capsule alone; 

I, is the intensity due to the standard capsule and to the unknown, placed 
so that radiation from the standard is absorbed in the unknown before 
reaching the detector; 

and 

I, is the intensity due to the unknown alone, 

then the measured value of wh is 


bh = In I./ (Leu u) ee 2M, (7) 


where X refers to the container walls. The measured values of uh given in 
Table III were obtained with the standard capsule touching the centre of the 
back face of the bulk source. 


Description of Sources 

The sources used in the experimental work are listed in Table II, U-1 to 
U-10 being especially prepared bulk sources, and S-1 to S-4 being National 
Research Council secondary radium standards. 

Sources U-1, U-2, and U-3 were prepared from capsules of radium bromide 
that previously: had been measured against the National Research Council 
secondary standards with both an ionization chamber and a Geiger-Miiller 
counter. The contents of each capsule was dissolved in dilute hydrobromic 
acid and mixed with enough barium carbonate to give the desired concen- 
tration. The tools and dishes used in the mixing were sealed in another 
container and their radiation equivalent later measured to determine how 
much radium was lost. This amounted to a few micrograms. It is con- 
sidered that the radium content of U-1, U-2, and U-3 is known with an 
accuracy of at least 0.5%. 

Sources U-4 to U-8 were prepared to show the effect of containers of different 
sizes. The material used for each was from the same sample of ‘radium ore 
concentrate, consisting of 92% barium carbonate and 7% aluminium oxide, 
which had been obtained from Eldorado Mining and Refining Co. Subsequent 
measurements of these five sources indicated that the most likely radium 
concentration was 11.00 ugm. per gm., and the true content of each source 
was calculated on this basis. 

Sources U-9 and U-10 contain pitchblende ore that had been chemically 
analysed and then mixed with inert rock to contain 32.0 and 48.0%, respec- 
tively, of Us3Os. These ore samples were obtained from the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. By assuming the ratio of 
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TABLE II 


DESCRIPTION OF SOURCES. THE SOURCE MATERIALS ARE: A—MIXTURE OF RADIUM BROMIDE 
AND BARIUM CARBONATE; B—A SAMPLE OF RADIUM BARIUM CARBONATE OBTAINED 
IN THE REFINING OF ORE; C—CANADIAN PITCHBLENDE ORE; D—RADIUM 
SULPHATE 


Description of source Description of container 
Radium ! Wall Inside Inside 


: Weight, | Density, 4 , ; Vol ; 
content, Material ght enaity Material | thickness;} diameter,| length, ee 


cm, 


Base we Bree 


Cc 
Cc 


TABLE III 


TYPICAL EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS ON SOURCES DESCRIBED IN TABLE II. INTENSITIES ARE 
. GIVEN AS COUNTING RATES PER MINUTE, SCALE-OF-64. FILTER WAS 1 CM. LEAD 
SURROUNDING THE G-M TUBE 


Distance | Distance | Intensity | Intensity | Radiation 


. Ss 
unknown, | standard, | unknown, | standard, equiv., Measured 


Unknown] Standard 
source 


PNYYNNY 


A SE A Se ee 


— — pe 
SESSSSSusa 
ooooocecoo 


yy 


radium to uranium to be 3.4 X 107? the amount of radium in each of U-9 
and U-10 was calculated. 

For purposes of measurement a given sample of radium ore concentrate is 
thoroughly mixed to ensure a homogeneous distribution and packed into a 
container that is then sealed and put away until the disintegration products 
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come into equilibrium with the radium. Steel cylindrical containers of height 
about 4 cm., radius 2.5 cm., and wall thickness 0.025 cm. have been found 
convenient, since they were readily available commercially. These con- 
tainers hold about 150 gm. of barium carbonate. 


Apparatus 

The radiation intensities due to the radioactive sources. were measured by 
means of Geiger-Miiller counters. In order to minimize scattering from the 
walls and tables into the Geiger-Miiller tube, the apparatus was located 
centrally in a room approximately 20 ft. square. The Geiger-Miiller tube was 
mounted about twenty inches above the edge of one table, and the sources 
and filters were placed on an optical bench that stretched across to another 
table. Mountings to hold the Geiger-Miiller tube and the sources were 
made of light wood. The usual distance between the sources and the counters 
was of the order of 100 cm. The general arrangement is shown in Fig. 2. 


© 


F-2 F-3F-4 


Fic. 2. Arrangement of standard radium capsule S, the unknown bulk source U, filters 
F-1 to F-4, and Geiger-Miiller counter G. 


SSS 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 


The detecting apparatus consisted of a self-quenching Geiger-Miiller tube, 
a stabilized high voltage supply, a scaler, and a recorder. The G-M tubes 
were made with brass cathodes of cross-section 14 by 2 cm. Counting rates 
were of the order of 100 counts per sec. All the measurements were corrected 
for resolving time losses and the natural background, and sufficient counts 
were taken to reduce statistical errors to the order of 0.1%. 


Positions of Filters 


Owing to the complex nature of the gamma-radiation emitted by the 
disintegration products of radium it is necessary to use a filter to improve 
the homogeneity of the radiation that reaches the detector. Four possible 
locations of the filter are illustrated in Fig. 2. In choosing the best arrange- 
ment of the filter, consideration must be given to the radiation scattered from 
the walls and tables, and to the radiation scattered from the filter itself into 
the counter. 


The wall and table scattering was measured experimentally by placing a 
lead brick, 25 cm. long and 10 cm. square in cross-section, in the path of the 
direct radiation from a 5 mgm. source placed 150 cm. from the counter. The 
following counting rates were observed: 
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No filtering 238.0 
25 cm. lead filter in direct beam 20.4 
25 cm. lead filter in direct beam plus 3 mm. lead surrounding 

the G-M tube 2.7 
25 cm. lead filter in direct beam plus 1 cm. lead surrounding 

the G-M tube 1:S 
Natural background, 1 cm. lead surrounding G-M tube 1.4 
Lead filter 1 cm. in direct beam 108.5 


Thus the wall and table scatter comprises roughly 10% of the total radiation 
reaching the counter in this particular geometry, if no lead is used about the 
G-M tube. If a lead filter of 1 cm. thickness is used next to the source, and 
no lead is placed about the G-M tube, the wall and table scatter may be as 
much as 20% of the total. Three millimetres of lead about the G-M tube 
cuts out most of the scattered radiation since it is much softer than the direct, 
owing to the large angles through which it has been scattered. 


Scattering from the lead filter itself may be as much as 10% of the total 
radiation reaching the counter. This may be demonstrated by placing a lead 
filter close to the source, Fig. 2, F-1; midway between the source and the 
counter, F-2; and close to the counter, F-3. The recorded counting rate is 
always less for the filter in the midway position. For a lead filter 18 cm. by 
15cm. and 1 cm. thick, the counting rate was observed to be 10% less than for 
either of the other two positions. This is to be expected from a consideration 
of the solid angles subtended by the filter at the source and by the counter 
at the filter. A more complete discussion of the radiation scattered into the 
detector from a filter has been given by Tarrant (8). 


Since the amount of radiation scattered from the filter depends upon the 
distance between the filter and the source, the inverse square law as applied 
to distance between the source and the detector does not hold. Table IV 
gives results that were obtained with different positions of the filter and 
sources. It is seen that divergent values are obtained when use is made of 


TABLE IV 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS FOR SOURCES U-3 AND S-4 FOR DIFFERENT ARRANGEMENTS OF 
FILTERING AND DISTANCES. INTENSITIES ARE GIVEN AS COUNTING RATES PER 
MINUTE, SCALE-OF-64 





Distance Distance ‘ : 

: Intensity | Intensity | Calculated 
ee mee Lead filtering unknown, | standard, | content, 
Le, cm. L.-, cm. ° - mgm. Ra 
72.6 75.0 3 mm. F-4, 1 cm. F-1 130.5 126.5 2.116 
97.6 100.0 6: 72.6 71.6 2.115 
152.6 155.0 “ ~ 30.2 30.6 2.093 
72.6 70.7 _ - 129.2 145.6 2.049 
72.6 75.0. 3 mm. F-4, 1 cm. F-2 119.2 117.3 2.083 
152.6 155.0 “ x 25.5 26.1 2.073 
6 75.0 1 cm. F-4 173.5 171.9 2.070 
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the inverse square law, except when the filter is placed about the detector. 
The arrangement adopted has been to place a 1 cm. lead cylinder around the 
G-M tube even though there is considerable radiation scattered from the lead 
cylinder into the counter tube. 


Absorption Corrections 


If the form of the absorption corrections given above is to be used, it is 
necessary to find that value of uh for which the corresponding P (Equation (1), 
(2), or (3) ) gives the correct radium content. This value of wh is found most 
accurately from sources of which the true radium content is known, and of 
which the radiation equivalent has been measured. Coefficients obtained by 
other means then may be compared with this value. 


It will be found convenient to distinguish three different absorption coeffi- 
cients. js, will be used to indicate the ‘appropriate’ coefficient which when 
used to calculate the correction factor P gives the correct result. fm» will be 
used to indicate the measured coefficient as calculated from Equation (7). 
bM: will be used to indicate the true coefficient, i.e., that which would be 
measured if radiation scattered from other parts of the source were not allowed 
to reach the detector. It has been found that uw» is usually less than yu, but 
greater than yu, , the differences being due to scattered radiation reaching the 
detector. Scattered radiation increases the apparent radiation equivalent of 
the bulk source, requiring a lower value of u,, and this is not always com- 
pensated for by the scattered radiation which reaches the counters during the 
measurement of the coefficient Um . 

The appropriate corrections for absorption are shown for sources U-1 to 
U-10 in Table V. The corresponding value of u,h was found from Table I, 
and the mass absorption coefficient u,/p was found by dividing y,h by hp, 
where p is the density. The results show that u,/p varies with the dimensions 


TABLE V 
COMPARISON OF APPROPRIATE AND MEASURED ABSORPTION COEFFICIENTS AND ABSORPTION 


CORRECTIONS FOR SOURCES OF KNOWN RADIUM CONTENT. CORRECTION FOR 
ABSORPTION IN THE CONTAINER WALL WAS TAKEN TO BE 1.010 





P(ttmh 
Source | n/t. | Pooh) | moh | ele | te | Plums) | Sieh) 


.093 i 0.038 . 100 1.007 
139 ; 0.039 .155 1.013 
.096 ; 0.037 . 102 1.006 
. 103 ; 0.037 .099 0.996 
117 ‘ 0.036 118 1.001 
-125 : 0.037 131 1.005 
. 138 ‘ 0.037 -151 1.011 
.042 ; 0.035 .039 0.997 
.098 é 0.042 124 1.024 
143 i 0.044 184 1.036 
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of the sources. The radium content of the sources is not known accurately 
enough to determine whether it also varies with the density. 

The accuracy with which wh must be known may be found by differentiating 
the correction factor P = ph/(1 — e-”) 


with respect to uh. This gives 

AP/P = (1 — Pe™)Auh/wh. 
For wh = 0.10, the relative error in uh is about twenty times the relative error 
in P; for wh = 0.20, about ten times; and for uh = 0.30, about seven times. 
The error in using a value u/p = 0.035 + 0.001 cm.? per gm. for sources 
U-1 to U-3 is then about 0.001 XK 0.1 & 100/0.035 = +0.3%. 

The measured values of Um/p are also shown in Table V, but these values 
may have an appreciable error because the density within a bulk source may 
not be uniform. The observed coefficient fim/p shows a significant decrease 
for a thin sample and is much higher for a small radius, a value of 0.045 being 
obtained when a lead brick with a hole through it of radius half a centimetre 
was placed in front of the absorbing sample. Increase of the radius beyond 
about two centimetres seemed to have little effect, probably because of the 
large angle through which the radiation had to be scattered in order to reach 
the counter. The measured coefficient also increases as the distance between 
the source and the absorber is increased owing to the smaller amount of scat- 
tered radiation reaching the counter. 

The correction factor P calculated from the measured value u»h is usually 
higher than the ‘appropriate’ value. The error in using the former value of P 
may be seen from the last column of Table V. Although this error is only a 
little greater than the experimental errors in measurement, a discussion is given 
below to show how it might arise. 


Effect of Scattered Radiation 


The effect of scattered radiation in the determination of the ‘appropriate’ 
and measured coefficients may be written in terms of the fraction of radiation 
scattered. Let us consider the fraction J,/J, arising in the direct measure- 
ment of the absorption coefficient, and the fraction J,/Jo arising in the 
measurement of the radiation equivalent of a bulk source, where 

J, is the intensity of the radiation from the standard capsule scattered into 

the counter during the measurement of wh, 

I, is the intensity of radiation due to the standard capsule alone, 

J, is the intensity of the radiation from the unknown bulk source scattered 

‘nto the counter from other parts of the source, and 
Io is the intensity due to the unknown with no absorption. 
If ut, Mm, and py are the coefficients already defined, then 


J,/I, = etm — ehh 


Ju/Io = 1/P(Mph) — 1/P(urh). 


and 
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Experimental values of these scattered fractions for sources U-1 to U-8 are 
shown in Table VI, as calculated from Equations (8) and (9), taking u./p = 
0.050 cm.” per gm. This value of u;/p was measured by using an absorbing 
sample of small cross-section and a separation of standard capsule and absorber 
of several centimetres. It agrees with a value obtained by Perry (7). 

The ‘appropriate’ coefficient 4,/p may be written in terms of the measured 
coefficient m/p from Equations (8) and (9), if the approximations P = em 
and x = In (1 + x) for small x are used, giving 


Mp/P = Mm/p + (1/hp) (J./I,)e* — (2/hp) (Ju/I.e” . (10) 


If a measured coefficient is to be used for the calculation of the absorption 
correction, it is then necessary that the approximate ratio of the scattered 


fractions be J./T, 
Ju/To 


or, more accurately, simply the ratio of Equation (8) to Equation (9) with 
M, substituted for um. The latter relation has been used to calculate the 
required ratio in Table VI. The experimental value of this ratio is also given 
in Table VI. Since J./Jo is fixed by the geometry of the unknown source 
it is necessary to find those conditions in the measurement of wh for which 
the scattering would compensate the effect of scattering in measuring the 
radiation equivalent of the bulk source, if a measured coefficient is to be used. 


=2¢e". (11) 


TABLE VI 


FRACTIONS OF RADIATION SCATTERED IN MEASURING AN ABSORPTION COEFFICIENT AND A 
RADIATION EQUIVALENT OF A BULK SOURCE AND THEIR RATIO 





The ratio (Js/I.)/(Ju/Io) 


J./Te Ju/To $$$ 
Source Equation (8) Equation (9) Exptl. Req’d 


0.053 0.034 
0.057 0.043 
0.059 0.036 
0.054 0.026 
0.067 0.037 
0.068 0.042 
0.072 0.050 
0.030 0.013 
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Scattering presumably also has an effect upon the correction for absorption 
in the container walls. However, the total wall correction for 0.025 cm. of 
steel is 1% so that variations in this correction due to scattering may be 
neglected. The effect of container walls was further investigated by measuring 
source U-2 with a brass collar 0.3 cm. thick fitting snugly around it. The 
collar increased the measured radiation equivalent by about 1% owing to 
increased scattering. A container wall of 0.025 cm. would, therefore, intro- 
duce no appreciable error. 
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Conclusions 


The main features of the experimental method for the determination of 
the radium content of unknown bulk sources are the measurement of the 
radiation equivalent of the source, as found by comparing the intensity of 
gamma-radiation from it to that from a standard radium capsule, and the 
correction for self-absorption made on the basis of an absorption coefficient 
measured with the capsule touching the centre of the back face of the bulk 
source. This method gives an error in the radium content that is less than 
2% for the radium ore concentrates studied. 

The measurements on the synthetic sources, consisting chiefly of barium 
carbonate, indicate that the mass absorption coefficient required to give the 
proper absorption correction varies with the dimensions of the source. An 
accurate value of a directly measured absorption coefficient is difficult to obtain, 
and, because this value frequently does not give an appropriate absorption 
correction, it is desirable to have the source of a size for which the appropriate 
mass absorption coefficients are known, or for which it is known that the 
measured value will give the proper correction. The error in using the directly 
measured absorption coefficient arises because scattering conditions in the 
measurement of the coefficient differ from those in the measurement of the 
radiation equivalent of a bulk source. 
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NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC EMULSIONS SHOWING IMPROVED 
TRACKS OF IONIZING PARTICLES! 


By PIERRE DEMERS? 


Abstract 


The photogra ye emulsion method of registering the tracks of ionizing 

articles suffers from certain disadvantages that are mainly due to the relatively 
arge size of grains forming the tracks and their large spacing. These disadvan- 
tages are mostly removed in new emulsions that have been prepared after 
numerous tests. The tracks of ionizing particles in these emulsions consist of 
grains of diameter d ~ 0.2 yw, which often form continuous lines. 

Grain spacing is no longer the main cause of apparent straggling, except below 
a range of 3 to 4 mm. of air. The standard deviation in determining energy 
from a single measurement of range is 3.25 to 3.5% for protons of 0.6 to 2.4 
Mev., and 1.3 to 1.9% for a-rays of 4 to 8.5 Mev. The latter deviation is one- 
half to one-quarter that obtained in commercial emulsions. Ease of finding the 
tracks, especially of protons, is considerably increased. The tracks of fission 
fragments have a characteristic appearance and are easily found amidst the 
faint or invisible tracks of a-rays and protons. Slow electron tracks have 
occasionally been seen. 

The action of certain sensitizing and desensitizing chemicals is described and 
discussed in terms of the theory of the photographic process. 

The grain spacing is related to the diameter of the grain, the concentration of 
silver bromide in the emulsion, and the average probability of development of 
the grains touched by the ionizing particle. A quantitative theory is given for 
the probability of development in terms of the specific energy loss and a sensi- 
tivity parameter of the emulsion. The observed variation of the grain spacing 
with residual range of protons, a-rays, and fission fragments can be approxi- 
mately explained by the theory. 


Introduction 
1. General Remarks , 

The cloud chamber and the photographic emulsion methods were introduced 
as new techniques into nuclear physics at about the same time (1910-1912); 
both make visible the tracks of individual electrified particles. As is well 
known, the cloud chamber method is due to C. T. R. Wilson. The photo- 
graphic emulsion method originated from the work of several authors, notably 
Kinoshita (11) and Reinganum (20). The principle is as follows. An 
ionizing particle passes through a layer of emulsion, which consists of silver 
bromide crystals embedded in gelatine, and leaves a modification called a 
latent image in some of the crystals, which renders them developable. After 
these crystals have been reduced to silver, the track is visible as a row of silver 
grains under a magnification of 100 to 1500 times. (In the processing some 
crystals are developed outside the track, thus producing what is called fog.) 


1 Manuscript received August 29, 1946. 

Contribution from the Montreal Laboratory, Nuclear Physics Branch, Division of Atomic 
Energy of the National Research Council of Canada. Issued as N.R.C. No. 1450. This work was 
mostly done in 1945, the first original results being obtained in May 1945. Publication was with- 
held owing to security restrictions. In December 1945, a brief account was sent in the form of a 
Letter to the Editor for publication in the Physical Review, but its appearance was delayed until 
July 15, 1946. The results of this paper were briefly presented at the Toronto meeting (May 20, 
1946) of the Royal Society of Canada. 

2 Physicist, National Research Council; now at the University of Montreal, Montreal, Que. 
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By this technique the tracks of mesotrons, protons, and heavier ions have 
been recorded by various experimenters. Electrons and y-rays fog the 
emulsions without usually leaving recognizable tracks. 


2. Photographic Emulsions That Have Been Used to Record Tracks 

The properties of photographic materials are dealt with by Mees (13) and 
Webb (26), and emulsion-making by Baker (1), Wall (24), and Carroil (7). 
Shapiro (21) and Wilkins (27) have written useful reviews of the emulsion 
technique in nuclear physics. 

Photographic emulsions usually contain about 40% silver bromide in the 
form of minute crystals or grains, the balance being gelatine, with occasional 
minor constituents. The diameter of the grains may range from a few 
hundredths of a micron to several microns. The mean diameter is smallest 
(about 0.03 uw) in the Lippmann emulsions and largest (1 to 2 mu) in fast 
negative material. The dried emulsion forms a layer 10 to 20 wu thick on a 
support of glass or a cellulose derivative. 

The early experimenters were able to record the tracks of a-rays but not 
of protons. In 1925 Miss Blau (3) found that certain emulsions could be 
sensitized to protons by pinakryptol yellow or green. Plates are now com- 
mercially available that will respond to the action of protons without a 
sensitizing dye. Some of these are Eastman fine grain a-particle (Eastman 
Kodak, U.S.A.) or Eastman a for short, Ilford Special Halftone (Ilford, U.K.) 
and Agfa K (Agfa, Germany). Ilford has recently produced a series of 
improved emulsions, which came to the writer’s attention while this work 
was being written (19). 

There is no information in the technical literature on how these commercial 
emulsions are made. Jdanov (10) has recommended one emulsion (called E;) 
for recording proton tracks, without giving its complete formula. Myssowsky 
and Tschishow (15) have discussed the recording of a-ray tracks in an 
emulsion of given recipe. 

3. Advantages and Limitations of the Photographic Emulsion Technique 

In order to appreciate the value of the photographic emulsion technique, 
it may be compared with the cloud chamber method. The photographic 
emulsion acts as a continuously sensitive device for recording the tracks of 
ionizing particles, while a cloud chamber is sensitive only about one-thousandth 
of the time that it is in operation. The volume of air equivalent to the 
emulsion is usually greater than that contained in a cloud chamber. More- 
over, the photographic plate has the great convenience of small size. On the 
other hand, when the thin thread-like tracks in a cloud chamber are compared 
with the tracks seen in the usual emulsions, the limitations of the latter are 
evident. Since the grains are large and relatively scarce, the tracks are hard 
to find and the accuracy possible in range and angular measurements is 
severely limited. These limitations may be seen in Figs. 13A, 13B and 18, 
which show tracks obtained in Eastman a-plates. Powell (18) has found 
that a@-ray energies of a few million electron volts can be measured with a 
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standard deviation of 0.25 Mev. and protons with a standard deviation of 
0.15 Mev. in Ilford halftone plates. The writer has found somewhat higher 
deviations in Eastman a-plates. Moreover, in addition to the rather large 
standard deviations, there is usually little difference in appearance between 
the tracks of protons and a-rays. Sometimes it has even been difficult to 
recognize the tracks of the strongly ionizing fission fragments among the 
tracks of a-rays. Perfilov (17) and Borst and Floyd (6) have recently 
succeeded, however, in recording and recognizing the tracks of the fission 
fragments from uranium without confusion with the a-rays. 


4. Desired Improvements in Emulsions 

In view of the causes of the limitations pointed out in the previous section, 
the following improvements may be aimed at: (i) smaller grain size, and 
(ii) closer grains, which will result in a better definition of the track, (iii) 
differential sensitivity of the grains so that the various particles may be 
distingui:hed and identified, (iv) every grain touched by the ionizing particle 
must develop, and (v) excessive fog must be avoided. How these desired 
results may be brought about can be seen in part from the considerations 
that follow. 

Jdanov (10) has introduced a useful relation that correlates the mean 
grain spacing A, the grain diameter d, and the concentration c: 


A = 4.2 d/c. 


It is easily derived from geometrical considerations on the assumptions that 
the grains are spherical, the track linear, and every grain touched by the 
track is ultimately developed. A and d are conveniently expressed in microns 
and c in grams of silver bromide per cubic centimetre of emulsion. Owing to 
the absence of information on grain sizes before development, the apparent 
diameter after development will be used for d throughout this paper. If not 
every grain touched is developed but a fraction P of them, Jdanov’s formula 
can be modified as follows: 

A = 4.2d/cP = Ad/P, 





where Ao is the expression written above. The variables d, c, and P are not 
generally independent, for they are related through the process of emulsion 
making. The concentration ¢ is usually determined by the quantities of 
chemicals used; how to effect changes in d and P is a complicated physico- 
chemical problem.* While c is nearly 1 gm. of silver bromide per cc. of the 
usual emulsions, it may be increased to a maximum of 6.5 gm. per cc., which 
is the density of pure silver bromide. If P is less than unity, sensitizing the 
grains may be useful. 





* Very small values of d, about 0.03 u, are found in Lippmann emulsions. Unsuccessful 
attempts have been made by Blau and Wambacher (4) and by Jdanov to show a-ray tracks in these 
emulsions. , Their failure may be attributed to the values of c and P being too small under their 


conditions. 
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5. Brief Survey of the Present Work 

After making numerous tests, emulsions have been prepared that’ have 
very small grain size and grain spacing. In these the tracks of ionizing 
particles often look like narrow and continuous threads, except under high 
resolving power when the individual grains can be seen. The improvements 
effected may be judged from Figs. 13 to 34. Differential sensitivity has been 
attained. #- and y-rays fog these plates quite slowly. In a few instances it 
is believed that the last few centimetres of the tracks of electrons have been 
seen. 

Following a brief account of the microscopic technique, the preliminary 
work on previous kinds of emulsions will first be reviewed. Second, the 
making, processing, and application of new emulsions will be described. 
Third, some nuclear physical experiments using the emulsion technique 
will be described. Fourth, the actions of certain sensitizing and desensitizing 
substances will be included. Fifth, a quantitative theory that correlates 
grain spacing and several other factors will be put forward. 


Microscopic Technique 


The best optical conditions are necessary to bring out the details in the 
finest grained emulsions. A Spencer binocular mono-objective microscope 
with inclined eyepieces was used. The illumination was provided by a 
Bausch and Lomb lantern, and the image of its diaphragm was accurately 
focused in the plane being examined by a 1.4 N.A. condenser. Oil immersion 
was used between the condenser and the plate and between the plate and the 
objective. The latter was a 1.3 N.A. 90 X Apochromat. The eyepieces 
were usually 12.5 X compensated, and the over-all magnification 1125. A 
scale divided into hundredths or into two-hundredths of a millimetre was 
used. The resolving power in white light should be approximately 


1.22 \/2 N.A. = 1.22 X 0.55 w/2.6 = 0.26 u. 


In practice it was possible to detect the presence of as many as three or four 
grains per micron and to estimate the diameter of a grain down to 0.1 yp. 


Photomicrographs were taken in white light, which showed a resolving 
power not as good as that calculated above (Figs. 13A and 26 to 34). Photo- 
graphs were also taken with a blue filter, consisting of a liquid cell filled with a 
solution of copper nitrate and malachite green, which transmits a band around 
0.48 uw. With this filter the theoretical resolving power of 0.24 wu was actually 
attained, judging from the enlargements (Figs. 13B to 25). 


Preliminary Work 
1. Eastman a 


The tracks of a-rays were obtained in Eastman a-emulsions (Fig. 18) by 
soaking the plates in dilute uranium or thorium nitrate, drying, and keeping 
them for some time before development. The emulsions were developed 
for 20 min. in Eastman’s D-19 diluted 1:20. The mean grain spacing was 
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found to be 1.6 uw along the whole range of the a-rays from thorium C’. The 
stopping power of the emulsion from measurements on these tracks was 1415 
times that of air at 15° C. and a pressure of 1 atm. 

Long proton tracks (Figs. 13A, 13B, 34) were obtained by irradiating plates 
with neutrons from a mixed polonium and beryllium source.. The grain 
spacing A, which varied from 2.2 yu to 10 yw, is plotted in Fig. 1A against the 
residual range of the proton in Figs. 13A and 13B. 
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Fic. 1. A. Measured grain spacing in microns is plotted against the residual range in 
centimetres of air for tracks of protons and a-rays in Eastman a-emulsion. Concentration 
c = 1 gm. silver bromide per cc. emulsion, and grain diameterd = 0.6 yt. The curves were 
calculated from the proposed theory, using the indicated values of the parameters. 


B. Measured grain spacing in microns is plotted against the residual range in centimetres 
of air for tracks of protons in Eastman a-emulsion concentrated by centrifuging. Concentra- 
tion c = 4 gm. silver bromide per cc. emulsion, and grain diameter d = 0.6 yu. Thecurve was 
calculated with one parameter the same as in A, the other parameter different. 
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The composition of the Eastman a-emulsions was obtained as follows. The 
thickness of the gelatine layer on a plate was measured with the microscope. 
A plate was weighed, fixed, washed, dried, and weighed again. The loss in 
weight represents the silver bromide originally present. The weight of 
gelatine was obtained after the plate had been scrubbed free of gelatine and 
weighed again. The results were as follows: 

Silver bromide: 40% of emulsion by weight 
c = 1.04 gm. silver bromide per cc. emulsion: 
Density of emulsion = 9 mgm. per cm.?, 2.6 gm. per cc. 
Thickness of emulsion = 34.5 yu 
Density of gelatine = 1.6 gm. per cc. 
The developed grains were seen to be quite uniform and had a mean diameter 
of 0.6 4. From these data the minimum spacing should be 


Ao = 4.2 X 0.6 w/1.04 = 2.4 yu, 


which does not agree with the spacing of 1.6 w found in a@-ray tracks. It 
seems unlikely that the composition was 50% in error, and a more likely 
explanation is that the mean grain diameter was only 0.4 u before development. 


2. Eastman a Centrifuged 

In order to increase the concentration of silver bromide in an emulsion, 
centrifuging was tried. It was convenient to start with Eastman a-plates 
and to remove the emulsion by soaking in water. When the melted emulsion 
was centrifuged, the silver bromide grains accumulated at the bottom of the 
tube, leaving a clear liquid above. The plug of silver bromide was melted, 
coated on a glass plate, and allowed to set and dry before use. The concentra- 
tion was approximately 93% silver bromide or c = 5 gm. silver bromide per 
cc. emulsion, which may be compared with c = 1 gm. per cc. in the original 
emulsion. If the size and sensitivity of the grains have not been changed in 
the operations, the spacing should be one-fifth of its original value. The 
measured spacings along proton tracks, plotted in Figs. 14 and 1B, are 
approximately in this ratio. (Development was for 5 to 10 min. in D-19 at 
full strength.) 

The effect of centrifuging on the appearance of proton tracks may be seen 
in Figs. 13B, 13C, 33, and 34. These show the proton tracks in Eastman @ 
and in centrifuged Eastman a-emulsion. In the latter case the grains are 
practically contiguous. Fog was tolerable in the instance reproduced, 
although in other cases it was bad. Development spreads from isolated fog 
grains as well as from the grains in the tracks, thus producing black clumps. 
Although careful control of conditions might have led to consistently good 
results, it appeared preferable to avoid centrifuging and to try finer grained 
material. 


3. Eastman Type V-O 


Spectroscopic plates Type V are recommended for minimum graininess. 
Development was for 5 to 10 min. in D-19 at full strength. The tracks of 
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a@-rays were seen in these plates with a grain size of 0.8 uw and a spacing of 
2.1m. As these values are very high, no further work was done. 


4, Eastman Type 548 

Eastman Type 548 emulsions are extremely fine grained (grain diameter 
not greater than 0.1 uw) and have been recommended for making graticules. 
By the procedure described for Eastman a-plates, it was found that the 
thickness of emulsion Type 548 is 20 wand the composition about the sanie: 

= 1.04 gm. per cc. or 40% silver bromide. If d is taken to be 0.1 yp, 
Ao = 0.4 mu. 

Some plates were irradiated with neutrons and then strongly developed for 
15 min. in Eastman developer D-82. Proton tracks were occasionally seen, 
but they were weak and very difficult to find in the strong fog. Only a small 
fraction of the proton tracks present could be found. Figs. 2 and 3 show the 
grain spacing along the tracks, varying from 0.9 to 1.6 yu. The grain size 
after development was 0.2 wy. 
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Fic. 2. Measured grain spacing in microns is plotted against the residual range in 
centimetres of air for tracks of protons, a-rays, and fission fragments in Eastman 548 emulsion. 
Concentration c = 1 gm. silver bromide per cc. emulsion, and grain diameterd S 0.1 yu. The 
curves for protons and a-rays were calculated with the common pair of parameters shown. 
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Fic. 3. Measured grain spacing in microns is plotted against the specific energy loss in 
million electron volts per centimetre of air on a logarithmic scale, for tracks of protons, a-rays, 
and fission fragments in Eastman 548 emulsion. 
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The tracks of a-rays could be brought out with a five minute development 
in D-19, which is insufficient to bring out proton tracks. The grain spacing 
along the a-ray tracks was 0.6 yu (Figs. 2, 3), and the size of the grain increased 
with increasing development. The stopping power of the emulsion for the 
a-rays of thorium C’ was 1415 times that of air. The standard deviation on 
the range of these a@-rays was found to be 1.8%, while it was 2.5% on the 
shorter tracks of the a-rays of thorium C. 

Reasonably good tracks of fission fragments were obtained in this emulsion 
(Fig. 26); a more complete description of this work will be given later. 


5. Emulsions Made by Jdanov 


The first series of emulsions to be made from the separate constituents 
followed the lines indicated by Jdanov (10), whose results, reproduced in 
Table I, will be discussed in this section. Two solutions are made up; Solution I 


TABLE I 
EMULSIONS MADE BY JDANOv (10) 


EmMutsion E; 
Solution I: 4 gm. potassium bromide, 3.5 gm. gelatine, 52.5 cc. water. 
Solution II: 5 gm. silver nitrate, 1.75 gm. gelatine, 52.5 cc. water. 
Add Solution II to Solution I at 60° C. 
Emulsions Ez, Es, and E, are made from similar recipes. 


Emutsion L 


Solution I: 5 gm. potassium bromide, 20 gm. gelatine, 300 cc. water. 
Solution II: 6 gm. silver nitrate, 10 gm. gelatine, 300 cc. water. ° 
Add Solution II to Solution I at 39° C. 

Emulsions L;, Le, Ls, La, and Ls are mixed at other temperatures. 
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1 Washed to remove soluble salts and dried. 

* No proton tracks were observed after an 8 to 10 min. treatment with pinakryptol yellow in 
concentrations 1/5000 to 1/2000, and a 40 to 50 min. washing in running water. 

3 Calculated for the emulsions dried but not washed. 
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contains potassium bromide and gelatine, and Solution II contains silver 
nitrate and gelatine. Solution II is added to Solution I while stirring pro- 
ceeds. Concentrations and excess of bromide over silver vary from one 
emulsion to another, as well as the temperature ¢ at which mixing is done. 
Emulsion E;, used by Jdanov and co-workers, was recommended for proton 
tracks. The L-series of emulsions is interesting for the diameter d of the 
grains is varied from 0.03 to 0.3 u by changing the temperature ¢ while the 
concentration c is held constant at 0.5 gm. silver bromide per cc. emulsion. 
In this case 


The probability P of development is nearly unity when d = 0.3 yw, and must 
be very small when d = 0.03 yu for then no tracks were seen (Table 1). 


6. Extension of Jdanov's Work 

The writer followed Jdanov’s formula for the L-emulsions and confirmed 
his results. In addition to repeating the work on these emulsions, the writer 
made exhaustive tests on the possibilities of formulas of the same type, which 
are labelled X1, X2, X3, X4, and X10 and which contain twice, three times, 
etc., respectively, the amounts of salts in the two solutions used for X1. The 
emulsions were poured on glass plates (7 cc. on a plate 8 by 11 cm.) and 
allowed to set. While X1 and X2 dried satisfactorily, the more concentrated 
ones containing too much soluble salts had to be washed and dried before use. 
If the temperature is low during the mixing of the two solutions or the concen- 
trations of salts high, the gelatine may partially set during the reaction and a 
dirty emulsion results. Table II contains the information obtained from 
these experiments. It is seen that the average grain size increases as the 
temperature at the time of mixing is raised and also as the concentration of 
silver bromide is increased. 

A modified series of X-emulsions was prepared in which about 5% of the 
silver was present as the iodide. (Such a proportion is often found in com- 
mercial light-sensitive emulsions.) The only noticeable change was a slight 
reduction in the size of grain. . 

The emulsions of the X-series were tested for recording the tracks of 
a-rays and fission fragments. A uranium disk was placed on the surface of 
the plate and irradiated with slow neutrons. The plate was developed for 
five minutes in D-19. In the case of a-ray tracks in X2 it is seen (Table I1) 
that the grain spacing A decreases at first and then increases as the tempera- 
ture ¢ at the time of mixing is raised. The tracks of a-rays and fission frag- 
ments can be distinguished when A has nearly its minimum value; for larger 
grain sizes all tracks are alike, while for still smaller sizes, the tracks are 
invisible. Fig. 4 shows these results graphically; in plotting it plausible 
assumptions have been made on grain size, as exact measurements are not 
feasible below 0.2 wu. 

If a comparison is made between X2 and Eastman 548, which have about 
the same values of c and d, the latter is better as regards differentiation of 
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track, spacing of grains, and amount of fog. It is possible that the differences 
are due to the rather large range of grain sizes in X2. 

Some tests were made on X2- and X4-emulsions centrifuged at about 50° C. 
Grains smaller than 0.2 uw in diameter did not settle completely. The mass 
formed at the bottom of the tube of the centrifuge, after being washed and 
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Fic. 4. Upper. Probability of development is plotted against the grain diameter in 
microns for tracks of a-rays and fission fragments in Emulsion X2. 

Lower. Measured grain spacing in microns is plotted against the grain diameter in microns 
for tracks of a-rays and fission fragments in Emulsion X2. 

The grain diameter is varied by changing the temperature at which the emulsion is made. 
The curves are not accurate, but their general behaviour is significant. 


dried, had the following typical composition: 93% silver bromide by weight, 
76.5% silver bromide by volume, and c = 5.17 gm. silver bromide per cc. 
emulsion. This emulsion does not melt or dissolve easily, hence it is difficult 
to spread it evenly on a plate. 

In one case an X4-emulsion made at 40° C., in waich d was 0.2 u and A 
was 0.8 yw in the tracks of a-rays, was centrifuged, and in the concentrated 
emulsion d was 0.3 uw and A was 0.4y. The grains were practically con- 
tiguous in the track. Emulsions having the smaller grain sizes were chosen 
from the series X2 and X4 and were centrifuged. These showed improved 
tracks of fission fragments (Figs. 27A and 27B), which were clearer and better 
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defined than those seen in Eastman 548 emulsion. (The stopping power was 
about 1800 times that of air.) 

It should be noted that the vertical dip of tracks is modified by the shrinkage 
of these concentrated emulsions that occurs in processing. The thickness of 
the gelatine layer is reduced to } to } of its original value in fixing. 


In agreement with the tests on Eastman a@-emulsions that had been concen- 
trated by centrifuging, spreading development often occurred in the centri- 
fuged X-emulsions if the grain size was greater than 0.2 uw. Sometimes the 
development spreads from the track to large numbers of surrounding grains, 
which then form a huge black object in the field (Fig. 31). There may also 
be a broadening of the track, which happens preferentially near the end where 
the ionizing power of the a@-ray is great, producing a club-like appearance. It 
is well known that grains clumped together in much coarser grained emulsions 
have a tendency to develop as a unit (13, p. 832). 


New Emulsions 


If the solutions mixed to form silver bromide grains in gelatine are concen- 
trated, the first grains are large and grow by Ostwald ripening, because the 
concentrated bromide solution favours the formation and growth of large 
crystals and the last grains formed are small. Since very small and uniform 
grains are desired in conjunction with a high concentration, the precipitation 
of silver bromide should proceed between dilute reagents from beginning to 
end. The procedure used was suggested by a remark by Carroll (7); it has 
also been described for making positive emulsions by Baker (1, p. 100), and 
is similar in principle to the one followed by Sheppard, Lambert, and Swine- 
hart (23) to obtain dilute silver bromide sols in the absence of gelatine. 


The new emulsions were prepared from three solutions as follows. Equiva- 
lent volumes of silver (A) and bromide (B) solutions are run simultaneously 
and at equal rates into a solution of gelatine (C), which is stirred continuously 
and as vigorously as possible without excessive foam production. The details 
for six new emulsions are given in Table III. The rates of flow are controlled 
so that there is a small excess of soluble bromide over silver; for example 
Solution B should be 0.5 to 1 cc. ahead of A, although an occasional slight 
excess of A over B is not important. For the quantities shown in Table III, 
it takes about 30 min. toadd A and Bto C. The rates of flow are controlled 
by drawn capillaries of adjusted length below the stopcocks on the burettes 
containing A and B or preferably by stainless-steel needle-valves. Solution 
C is kept in a tray of thermostatically controlled water usually at 40° C. 


The emulsion is poured into a flat tray, 12 by 18 in., cooled in ice water to 
set. It is then washed with running cold water for six to eight hours to 
remove the large amount of potassium nitrate present. The emulsion is 
removed, melted, and coated on a glass slide (1 cc. on 2.5 by 7.5 cm.) and 
left to set. (Such a layer measures about 40 w at the centre when dry). 
The relative humidity of the air should be 60 to 80%, otherwise the emulsion 
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TABLE III 
NEW EMULSIONS 


Solution A: 0.6 gm. silver nitrate per cc. 
Solution B: 0.42 gm. potassium bromide per cc. 


Solution C, 
Fornula |———_—___________——_- . AgBr/cc. 
A 


4.5 gm. gel. 


50 cc. HO! 
4.5 gm. gel. 
25 cc. alcohol 


75 cc. H:O 
4.5 gm. gel. 


25 cS, H,O 
1.5 gm. gel. 


25 cc. H2O 
0.75 gm. gel. 


VI 30 30.5 I or I 


1 Melt gelatine in water, then add alcohol while solution is stirred. 
2 Temperature control was different from that in I and II. 
3 Chlorine or iodine partly or wholly replacing bromine in Solution B. 


is likely to peel off its glass support. This tendency to peel off, which is due 
to the high concentration of silver bromide, is reduced if the layer is thinner 
and of smaller area. As these emulsions are not very sensitive to light, all 
operations listed above can be performed in red or amber light. 

Digesting occurs on keeping the emulsions; the sensitivity rises in the 
course of a few days whether the emulsion be in the form of a jelly or dried 
on plates. Since fog increases with time it is advisable to keep the plates 
in an ice-box. 

Excellent tracks were obtained in Emulsions I and II: Formula II is most 
highly recommended. The use of denatured alcohol was suggested by Wall’s 
statement that it prevents coarse grain formation in emulsions containing 
ammonia (24). Although the present emulsions contain no ammonia, alcohol 
does greatly reduce fog and clump formation. Very reproducible results were 
obtained. — 

Unlike Emulsion I, II after washing occasionally does not melt when heated. 
Syneresis occurs, the emulsion contracting by one-tenth to one-fifth of its 
volume and giving off a liquid that contains little or no gelatine. If the 
supernatant liquid is expelled, the remaining gel may be melted by heating 
and stirring. 
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Emulsion III is the same as I except for temperature control. Several 
tests were made in which Solution C was brought up to 50° C., then Solutions 
A and B were added while the temperature fell to 20° to 30°C. Froth 
appeared or the gelatine partially set below 30° C., and the resulting emulsion 
was dirty. Sometimes excellent proton tracks were obtained after weak 
development, and still denser tracks were obtained if the emulsion was 
concentrated by centrifuging (Fig. 32A, B,C). Even by mixing the solutions 
at a chosen temperature, consistently good emulsions:of this character could 
not be produced. 

Emulsion IV contains 93% silver bromide, which is the same as that 
obtained by centrifuging III. When heated after washing it suffers syneresis, 
the volume contracting to 3; and when coated on glass it has a tendency to 
peel off. Good proton tracks have been recorded in IV. 

Emulsion V suffers syneresis during the mixing of Solutions A and B into C. 
Since it does not adhere to glass very well it is not satisfactory. 

Emulsion VI was made with iodine or chlorine partly or wholly replacing 
the bromine. Pure iodide emulsions are insensitive even to fission tracks. 
Pure chloride emulsions have occasionally shown proton tracks, but they fog 
too easily. If 25% of the bromine atoms are replaced by iodine, fission tracks 
can be recorded, but the emulsion is insensitive to other particles. If a few 
per cent of the bromine atoms are replaced by iodine or chlorine or both, no 
worthwhile improvement in sensitivity is found. 

Development was for 5 to 15 min. in Eastman’s D-19. A still stronger 
development was occasionally used: 5, 10, or even 15 min. in Eastman’s D-82. 
Too strong a development brings out excessive fog; on the other hand, if it 
is too weak, only fission tracks appear. Fixing may be lengthy if the coating 
is thick; stirring of the fixing bath is then helpful. 


Nuclear Physics Experiments with Emulsions 


Some of the nuclear physics experiments were carried out in preliminary 
work and have been described in part above. Most of the best tracks were 
recorded in the new emulsions. Tables IV and V show some collected results. 


t. a-Rays of Uranium and Thorium C' 

Fig. 17 shows the track of an a@-ray from uranium in the new Emulsion II. 
Standard deviations on the range and energy have been determined by measur- 
ing about 60 tracks in each case (see Table V). The two a-ray groups of U?** 
and U2**, which were recorded simultaneously, are easily distinguished. For 
the a-rays of thorium C’ the standard deviation is 2% on the range or 1.3% 
on the energy. In Eastman 548, which contains less silver bromide, the 
corresponding values are 1.8% and 1.1%; but the visibility of the tracks is 
not as good as in Emulsion II. The main cause of these deviations is not the 
grain spacing but straggling of the range, which is known to increase with 
atomic weight. Gelatine shift may be a contributing cause of the deviations 
in range. 
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2. Protons from N™ (n, p) C™ 

As gelatine contains 5 to 15% nitrogen, emulsions irradiated with slow 
neutrons show numerous short proton tracks from the reaction N™ (n, p) C™. 
Figs. 15A, B, C are examples obtained with Emulsion II. The standard 
deviations are small for such short tracks, 5.2% on the range (1.06 cm.) and 
3.5% on the energy (0.62 Mev. (12) ). The deviations are nearly four times 
as great in Eastman a. 
3. Proton Recotls from D? (d, n) He® Neutrons 

Proton recoil tracks were recorded in emulsions placed near the target of 
the Ottawa high tension set. The neutrons from the reaction D? (d, ) He® 
that are emitted at an angle of 110 degrees from the beam of deuterons are 
monokinetic (2.4 Mev.). The proton recoils in the forward direction have 
therefore a small energy spread. The standard deviations were 3.35% on 
the energy and 5.4% on the range in the new emulsions. 


4. Proton Recoils from Po-a-Be Neutrons 

A large number of proton: tracks, each equivalent to several cm. of air, 
have been seen. Figs. 13D, E show the beginning and end of a proton track 
having a range of 60 cm. in air (Emulsion II). The end of a proton track is 
usually defined within 4 mm. of air; the beginning of tracks 60 to 100 cm. 
long is usually defined within 1 to 2 mm. of air and sometimes within } mm. 
as in the example shown. 
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Fic. 5. Measured grain spacing in microns ts plotted against the residual range in cm. air 
for tracks of protons in Emulsion II. Concentration c = 3.3 gm. silver bromide per cc. emulsion, 
grain sized S 0.1 yw. The two curves were calculated from the proposed theory, using the 
parameters shown. These indicate the range of permissible choice. 
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The advantage of the new emulsions is more marked on the short ranges. 
Reasonably good measurements are possible at 3mm. of air, which corre- 
sponds to an energy of 200 kev. for protons and 400 kev. for a-particles. 
Grain spacing, grain size, and resolving power are the limiting factors. Grain 
spacing along proton tracks is plotted in Fig. 5. 
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The directions of proton tracks can now be ascertained very accurately. 
Deviations are visible in Figs. 32A, B, and C, especially near the end of the 
range. Four forks representing proton-proton collisions have been seen. 
Two of these nearly right-angled forks are shown in Figs. 28 and 29. 


5. Particles from the Reaction Li® (n, a) H? 


Fig. 16 shows the tracks of an a@-ray and a triton, obtained by irradiating 
Emulsion II containing lithium chloride with slow neutrons. This is a good 
example of differential sensitivity. 


6. Fission Tracks 


The tracks of fission fragments have been recorded in photographic emulsions 
by Myssowsky and Jdanov (14), Perfilov (17), and Borst and Floyd (6). 


The writer has obtained numerous examples of the tracks of fission fragments 
in Eastman 548 and the new emulsions. Two variations of the technique 
have been employed. In the first method a disk of uranium metal was laid 
upon the emulsion, the two wrapped in black paper, and exposed to neutrons. 
In the early work the irradiation was performed for several hours in a paraffin 
box containing a source of neutrons consisting of 1 gm. of radium mixed with 
beryllium. The plate was shielded from the direct action of the y-rays by 
5 cm. of lead. Eastman 548 plates were processed in D-19 for five minutes. 
In nearly every field of view a few thick tracks were visible, which started at 
the surface and dipped into the emulsion. Their appearance is characteristic 
of fission fragments, as the tracks become thinner towards the end of the 
range, in agreement with the known ionizing properties. The effect of the 
a-rays was to form a netted background of light fog. The fog caused by 
‘Y-rays was tolerable until the plate had received a few hundred roentgens. 
The longest fission tracks recorded were about 17 w or 2.4 cm. of air, which 
may be compared with 2.85 cm. obtained in a cloud chamber (5). The mean 
spacing A in the Eastman 548 emulsion was about 0.4 yu. 


The same procedure was used with Emulsions X2 or X4 centrifuged. The 
fission tracks stand out prominently among the a-ray tracks and are much 
clearer than in Eastman 548 (Figs. 27A, B), as they appear like unbroken lines. 


In the second method the complete tracks of pairs of fission fragments were 
recorded. Plates were soaked in uranium nitrate solution for five minutes, 
dried, and irradiated with slow neutrons from a chain reacting pile. The best 
concentration of uranium nitrate is 1/16% UO(NOs;)2.6H.O. A smaller 
concentration shows too few tracks, while a larger concentration desensitizes 
the emulsion and the tracks contain fewer grains. Several complete tracks 
were measured. Their lengths show a distribution with a standard deviation 
of 5% from the mean value. This deviation is due mostly to the diverse mass 
and energy of the fragments, and not as in the cases of a-rays and protons to 
the ordinary straggling of ranges. 


Fig. 26 shows the complete tracks of pairs of fission fragments in Eastman 
548 emulsion, while Figs. 19 to 25 show complete tracks in the new emulsions. 
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It will be noted that the fission tracks stand out prominently amidst the 
tracks of a-rays and protons; an a@-ray track is visible in Fig. 19. Figs. 17 
and 19 show the tracks of a-rays and fission fragments in the same emulsion. 
The variation of the specific ionization from the centre of the pair of fission 
fragment tracks, where fission occurred, to the ends is clearly shown by the 
varying width. The point of fission cannot, however, be located very exactly 
by visual inspection. In Eastman 548 the grain spacing varied between 0.6 wu 
and 0.2 uw along the track. In the new emulsions the tracks are so well 
marked and dense that the single grains are not always recognizable and that 
grain spacing cannot be determined with its usual meaning. 

Cloud chamber pictures of fission tracks, such as those of Bgggild, Brostr¢m, 
and Lauritsen (5), show clearly numerous deviations and short side branches 
due to projected nuclei. Although the tracks in emulsions do not show as 
much of the detail, there are many examples of deviations and side branches, 
which may be due to hydrogen, carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, bromine, and silver 
nuclei (Figs. 19 to 24). 

Figs. 25, A to F, show a complete pattern of tracks, which are not all con- 
tained in one plane. The three branches have comparable specific ionizations, 
possibly nearly the same mass, and not very different ranges (1 cm. for one 
track and 1.5 to 2.0 cm. for the others). The angles suggest conservation of 
momentum between three particles of about equal mass. If triple fission 
occurred the appearance could be like this. However, one of the branches 
may well be a silver or bromine nucleus knocked on by one of the pair of 
fragments, near the point of common origin. 

The fission of thorium by fast neutrons was also shown by the emulsion 
technique. Thorium metal was laid on Eastman 548 emulsion, and irradiated 
for several days with a strong Po-a-Be source of neutrons. Dense tracks 
dipping into the emulsion, similar to those obtained from uranium, were seen 
after development. 


7. Electrons 
Whenever a very sensitive emulsion had been obtained, where grain spacing 
was very small at the beginning of long proton tracks, some faint complicated 


TABLE IV 


COMPARISON OF EMULSIONS 


Ilford 


New Eastman @ 
halftone 


emulsions | centrifuged Eastman @ 


% AgBr, wt. 

Conc. ¢ AgBr, gm./cc. 

Stopping power (rel. to air) 

Developed grain diam., u 

A, cm. air, end of proton track 

A, cm. of air, beginning 6 Mev. 
proton track 
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TABLE V 


COMPARISON OF TRACKS 


0; = standard deviation on range in centimetres air. 
02 = standard deviation on energy in Mev. 


. Eastman Ilford Cloud 
Particles . New emulsions a halftone chamber 
C1 C2 C2 02 C2 
UI a, 2.6 cm., 4.09 Mev. 0.065 0.075 0.24 0.25 (18) _ 
2.5% 1.8% 5-6% a 0.40.6% 
UII a, 3.2 cm., 4.7 Mev. 0.09 0.09 — —_ — 
2.8% 1.9% — an a 
ThC’ a, 8.5 cm., 8.78 Mev. 0.18 0.16 0.3 — — 
2% 1.3% 2.5% <n ae 
Protons, 1.06 cm., 0.62 Mev. 0.055 0.02 0.08 mo —- 
5.2% 3.5% 14% o aa 
Protons, 9.0 cm., 2.4 Mev. 0.49 0.08 oo 0.15-0.2 — 
5.4% 3.35% —- 6-8% (28)| ~1.1% 





tracks consistently appeared. These are attributed to electrons in the last 
one or two centimetres of their range, usually due to y-rays or cosmic rays. 
One instance is reproduced in Fig. 30, although it is realized that the loss of 
detail in reproduction will make the track difficult to see. 


Action of Various Chemicals on Emulsions 


Emulsions to be tested were prepared according to Formula I or II, and 
sensitivity changes between treated and untreated parts of the same plate or 
of the same batch were estimated from the grain spacing in proton tracks. 
The treatment preceded irradiation. 


1. Dyes 
In some cases the dye was added to the emulsion before coating and 
amounted to 0.05% dye when dry; in other cases the dried plate was soaked 
in a 1 or 3% solution of the dye for three minutes. 
No effect on sensitivity was observed from the following: 
Acid fuchsin 
Alizarin red S. (leaves reddish masses) 
Bromo cresol green 
Bromothymol blue 
Chlorophenol red 
Chromotropic acid (leaves yellow crystals) 


Meta cresol purple 
Phenol red. 
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Methylene blue induces a strong fog. The following dyes, which are known 
desensitizers, decrease the size of the grains either in the tracks or in the fog, 
and reduce sensitivity to some extent: 


Neutral red | 
‘ 
i 
| 








Rhodamine B 
Rhodamine 6G. 
Two dyes that are known to act either as sensitizers or as desensitizers 
occasionally reduced and never increased sensitivity in the tests: 
Pinakryptol green ' 
Pinakryptol yellow. 4 
Three other dyes, the second of which is a known desensitizer, reduced yj 
sensitivity: i 












Diphenylamine blue i 
Phenosafranine (marked effect) : 
Tartrazine. 

The following dyes improve sensitivity; they are listed in the approximate 
order of increasing effect observed: 






Fluorescein — 4 
Dichloro R fluorescein | 
Chromotrope F 4B 

Erythrosin (tetraiodofluorescein) 
Methyl violet i 
Rose bengal { 
Eosin (tetrabromofluorescein). 

Sensitizing occurred only when the emulsion was actually stained. A 
positive or negative effect on sensitivity appeared only with dyes that have 
known ability to be adsorbed on silver halides (Yoe and Sarver (29) ). Eosin 
seems to be the most useful of these sensitizers. Fig. 6 was obtained from 
measurements on tracks in the two halves of the same plate, one untreated, 
one treated with eosin and dried. The best conditions are to bathe the plate 
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Fic. 6. The reduction in grain spacing, brought about by eosin treatment, is shown for i 
proton tracks in Emulsion II. Concentration c = 3.3 gm. silver bromide per cc. emulsion, 
grain sized S 0.1 wp. 















3 to 10 min. in a 1% solution of eosin. Prolonged treatment reduced the 
sensitivity, while a 0.001% solution has very little effect. It is not advan- 
tageous to add the dye to Solution C before making the emulsion. 
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2. Nitrogen Compounds 


Since several nitrogen compounds produce complex salts with silver halides, 
some action is expected. Ammonia and triethanolamine are known to hyper- 
sensitize emulsions containing a colour sensitizing dye. Hypersensitizing 
may increase that part of the spectral sensitivity that is due to the action of 
the dye and even the part in the blue and violet region. Bathing plates already 
stained with various dyes in 1% ammonia for three minutes brought about an 
increase in sensitivity in all cases. The same effect of ammonia was also 
found for unstained emulsions. 

The action of several organic compounds containing nitrogen was studied. 
Either 1% aqueous solutions or saturated solutions in weak alcohol were used. 
The treatment lasted three minutes. Nearly all substances having basic 
properties were active. The following decreased sensitivity and increased fog: 

Diaminophenol hydrochloride (saturated) 

Hydroxylamine hydrochloride. 
Hydrazine induced strong fog and even blackened the undeveloped dried 
emulsion when it stood overnight, after soaking in a 1% solution. The 
following had little effect or decreased the sensitivity: 

Diphenylamine (saturated solution) 

Pyridine 

Urea. 
Ethylenediamine and hydroxyethylethylenediamine occasionally increase 
sensitivity, but they also increase grain size in the developed emulsion and 
may induce strong fog. The first is the more active. The following increased 
sensitivity without much increase in fog: 

Acetonitrile 

Aniline 

Diethylamine 

Diethylaniline 

Hydroxyethylorthotoluidine (saturated solution) 

a-Naphthylamine (saturated solution) 

Triethanolamine 

Trimethylamine. 
Of these, the most promising are diethylamine, trjethylamine, and triethanol- 
amine, which are even more active than eosin and do not stain the emulsions. 
As the three act very much alike and the first two have objectionable smells, 
triethanolamine is most convenient to use. Prolonged treatment reduces 
both sensitivity and fog, which action is different from digesting. Plates 
treated with triethanolamine develop less fog on keeping than those treated 
with ammonia. 
3. Hydrogen Peroxide 


Hydrogen peroxide is a known intensifier of the latent image, if applied 
between irradiation and development (Neblette (16) ). This effect on proton 
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tracks was observed, following a one- to five-minute treatment in 0.01% 
hydrogen peroxide. 


4. Chromic Acid 

(1) Chromic trioxide (2%) with sulphuric acid (1%) destroys sensitivity 
centres in five minutes according to Sheppard (22). Such a treatment was 
applied to Eastman a, Eastman 548, and X4 plates, which were then washed 
thoroughly. The Eastman a-plates showed a-ray tracks with increased grain 
spacing and no proton tracks, while the other plates recorded a-ray and 
fission tracks without much change. This is in general agreement with 
Wambacher (25), who found that chromic acid reduces sensitivity of certain 
emulsions to @-rays. . 

These experiments should now be interpreted as showing the importance of 
active centres in promoting sensitivity to protons and to a lesser extent 
to heavier particles. Presumably the same active centres are responsible 
for sensitivity to light and to ionizing particles. 

(2) A one-minute treatment with 5% chromic trioxide and 2.5% sulphuric 
acid applied to Emulsions I-or II removed fog to a remarkable extent, but it 
had little effect on sensitivity. On the other hand, a 15 min. treatment with 
3% chromic trioxide and }% sulphuric acid removed fog to the same degree, 
but it considerably affected sensitivity. These tests show that a chemical 
difference exists between fog or development centres, and active centres, in 
accord with other evidence. Further study by similar methods on the 
kinetics of the removal of both should bring important information on their 
nature. Active centres are known to contain less silver and more silver 
sulphide than development centres. S 

An emulsion so treated has lost to a variable degree its original sensitivity. 
Sensitivity may then be improved or restored by ageing or by a triethanol- 
amine treatment in such a way that very dense proton tracks with very small 
grain size can be obtained with almost no visible fog. 

(3) Emulsions may be prepared, coated, and dried in white light if they are 
afterwards treated with chromic acid in red light, which removes the latent 
fog. Emulsions suitable for recording the tracks of fission fragments against 
little background can be prepared in this way. Sensitivity to protons is 
negligible after this treatment, but it may increase with time. 


5. Ammonium Persu'phate 

Concentrations of 0.002 to 2% ammonium persulphate removed fog from 
emulsions but reduced sensitivity more than chromic acid for the same amount 
of fog removed. 


Effect of Ionizing Particles on the Photographic Grain 


1. Proposed Mechanism 

In the theory of Gurney and Mott (9), whicli has also been described by 
Webb (26) and Berg (2), the action of light in forming a latent image is 
essentially as follows. A quantum of light of suitable wave-length is absorbed 
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by resonance in the silver bromide, and by photoelectric effect brings an 
electron from its normal state in a Br~ ion to an energy level in the conduction 
band of silver bromide. The electron may then migrate through the lattice, 
leaving behind a neutral bromine atom, which is a positively charged potential 
hole. The electron may become trapped on an active centre owing to its lower 
potential energy there. Active centres are specks of silver sulphide and silver 
on the crystal, which are essential for its sensitivity. The active centre, 
being negatively charged, attracts Agt ions, which have the ability to migrate. 
In this way neutral silver atoms can accumulate on the active centre, which 
becomes a development centre if sufficiently enlarged with silver. 

In the case of ionizing particles, the mechanism should be the same except 
for the first stage. Electrons are brought into the conduction band not by 
the photoelectric effect but by ionization by collision in the crystal. A few 
electrons may also come into the crystal after being produced in the gelatine 
immediately surrounding it. In gases the energy spent by a fast particle in 
producing an ion pair is about the same for all gases and all particles, about 
30 ev. Professor N. F. Mott has pointed out to the writer that in silver 
bromide this energy should be much less. Nearly all the energy should be 
spent ultimately in bringing electrons into the conduction band, which requires 
a minimum expenditure of 3 ev. If an electron in this band possesses kinetic 
energy in excess of 3 ev., it will bring another electron into the conduction 
band. We may, therefore, expect a total energy of 3 to 6 ev., say 5 ev., 
spent per electron brought into the conduction band. 

These views could be tested by experiments on the amount of visible image 
formation or on the photoconductance in silver bromide under the influence 
of a-rays, protons, B-rays, or ‘y-rays.* 

An ordinary silver bromide grain to become developable requires the 
absorption of at least a few, say 10, and at most a few thousand quanta of 
light of about 3 ev., the average number being 100 or a total energy of 300 ev. 
It is interesting to compare this with the sensitivity of emulsions to the effect 
of various radiations. According to Eggert and Noddack (8), some 150 kev. 
energy is spent by X-rays per grain developed in one commercial emulsion. 
In one of the writer’s emulsions the energy spent was 470 kev. for 100 grains 
developed, near the beginning of the track of a 12 Mev. proton. Since half 
of the volume was gelatine, about 250 kev. was spent in silver bromide or 
2500 ev. per grain developed. Since not all the grains traversed by the 
proton were developed, but only a fraction of the order of one-fifth or one- 
tenth, the energy spent in each grain was therefore 250 to 500 ev. This 
corresponds to the release of 50 to 100 electrons if the energy spent per electron 
is 5ev. If the energy spent per electron were 30 ev., it would correspond to 
9 to 18 electrons released; such a sensitivity of the grain appears too high. 


* Note added at the proof reading stage.— Van Heerden has proved that these views are correct, 
by measurement of the ionization current in silver chloride crystals caused by single rays: P. J. 
Van Heerden. ‘The crystal counter, a new instrument in nuclear physics’’. Thesis, Utrecht, 
1944, 
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From the following two effects we would expect that the number of electrons. 
required to be set free in a grain before it will develop is greater in the case 
of ionizing particles than in the case of light of a suitable intensity level. 

The first effect is related to the failure of the reciprocity law at high intensity 
of illumination. It is known that in general a given flux of light will be most 
effective on an emulsion, when applied in a continuous exposure of duration ¢, 
for a certain optimum value of ¢. If the same total flux is applied using 
either a shorter time and a higher intensity, or a longer time and a lower 
intensity, the exposed plate is not blackened so much. The effect of an 
ionizing particle is completed in an exceedingly short time as compared with 
the times practicable in the case of light. The primary effect of the passing 
particle may last only 107° sec. or less. We may therefore expect as low 
an efficiency as can be obtained by reducing the exposure time ¢ to the utmost. 

The second effect has no exact parallel in the case of light. It is one of 
recombination of ions, and at present there is no direct experimental proof of 
its importance. Electrons and positive holes of potential when formed by 
the passing particle in the crystal are all located initially near a linear axis 
inside a cylinder of very small diameter in the silver bromide grain. The 
electrons tend at once to migrate away and reach the active centres; but this 
tendency may be strongly opposed by the high linear density of positive holes 
left in the crystal, if the latter migrate but slowly as is probable. This 
positive core creates a strong attractive field for the electrons, which have 
therefore a great chance of staying in that core, and of recombining with a 
positive hole, being then lost for the photographic process. Suppose the same 
number of electrons are created by light absorption in the same time; they 
would appear at points distributed at random throughout the volume of the 
crystal or on the surface, leaving on the average no particular regions where 
the positive holes of potential are densely grouped. Electrons produced by 
light, even under conditions of high intensity of illumination, are therefore 
more likely not to recombine with the positive holes, and to contribute 
finally to latent image formation. 

Such an effect, which may be called a positive charge concentration effect, 
may come into play if the energy loss per unit length is large enough, and if 
the actual diameter of the cylindrical space where ionization is set up is small 
enough with respect to the dimensions of the crystal. These conditions are 
probably near'y fulfilled in the cases of a-rays and of protons of a few million 
electron-volts energy, in emulsions of not too small grains. 

With the proposed mechanism, we may try to explain the sensitizing and 
the desensitizing effects observed. They are due exclusively to substances 
liable to be adsorbed, or forming compounds with the silver halide, in agree- 
ment with Vogel’s law. 

Optical sensitizing is due to increased absorption of light at the surface of 
the crystal, but as the stopping power is not changed by sensitizing, the 
improvement cannot be ascribed to increased production of electrons. It is 
not definitely connected with fluorescence, as the most active fluors are not 
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the best sensitizers. It appears rather to be connected with improved collec- 
tion of electrons, and then of silver ions, by the active centres, whether the 
influence be through a modification of the active centre itself, of the surface, 
or of the mass of the crystal. A surface change seems most probable. That 
it is not due to an intensification of the latent image after its formation or 
to an effect enhancing development has been checked directly in the cases of 
eosin, ammonia, and triethanolamine. 


The desensitizing effect is now accepted to be in most cases an oxidation 
phenomenon leading to regression of the latent image, and it does not seem 
impossible that the same substance be a sensitizer enhancing formation of an 
efficient latent image, and a desensitizer later oxidizing it, whether in the 
presence of air or not. Such consideration might explain the dual properties 
of pinakryptol yellow and green. 


The fact that prolonged triethanolamine treatment decreases sensitivity and 
fog, while prolonged digesting decreases sensitivity and increases fog, suggests 
that sensitizing does not affect the formation and growth of the active centres 
in the same way as digesting. However, there may be an indication to the 
contrary in the following observation. The two effects seem to be comple- 
mentary; a fully ripened emulsion is little improved by sensitizing, and a 
sensitized emulsion is little improved by ripening. 


2. Quantitative Theory 
The following theory gives a fair account in most cases of the grain spacings 


observed, while it is insufficient to explain certain other features. 

Let / be the length of path of an ionizing particle in a grain, and E; the 
corresponding energy spent by the particle. The path varies between zero 
and d, the diameter of the grain, which is assumed to be spherical. If £ is 
the maximum energy that is spent in the grain (1 = d) and J is the mean 
energy loss per unit length, 
E, = Il = El/d. 

We shall assume that a grain having received energy E; has the following 
probability of being developed: 


to ei /Eo , 


where Ep is a constant of the emulsion. Let P be the probability that a grain 
be developed if the ionizing path goes through it at random. Assuming that 
equal elements of cross-section in the sphere have equal chances of being hit 
by the particle, whose track is assumed to be linear, 


d d 
p= [a-omm ae /[ ue 
0 0 


= 1 — (2/x*) (1 — e-* — xe-*) 
= 2x/3 — x*/4 + x9/15 — x#/72.... 
where x = E/Ey = I/Ip. 
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In the formu'a for the grain spacing, 
A = Ao/P = 4.2 d/cP, 


we may regard P as a function of E/E» or I/Io, where I is the mean energy 
loss per unit length at the point considered, and Jo is a constant. Sensitivity 
may be defined as the reciprocal of Io. In this form, which contains only one 
adjustable parameter (Jo), the theory does not hold except as a rough approxi- 
mation for large grains. On the other hand, if Ao and J» are both regarded 
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Fic. 7. A. Relative probability of development or reciprocal of grain spacing ts plotted 
against the specific energy loss in million electron volts per centimetre oy air for tracks of 
protons and a-rays in Eastman 548 emulsion. 


B. Similar plot for Emulsion II with gelatine added. Concentration c = I gm. silver 
bromide per cc. emulsion and grain diameter d < 0.1 g, for both emulsions. 


as adjustable parameters the measured grain spacing can be approximately 
fitted for protons, a-rays, and fission fragments in most emulsions used. 

For convenience, the probability P of development of the grains is plotted 
from the expression above against x ( = J/J») in Fig. 8. The specific energy 
loss in million electron volts per centimetre of air, calculated from theoretical 
formulae (5, 12), is shown as a function of the residual range for protons, 
a-rays, and fission fragments in Fig. 9. These two figures are useful in fitting 
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experimental re-ults to the theory and deriving the best values of the para- 
meters Ap» and Jo. 

Calculated curves with suitable parameters are seen to fit the measured 
grain spacing plotted in Figs. 1, 2, and 5 for several emulsions. The similarity 
of the calculated probability curve (F’g. 8) with the experimental curves in 
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Fic. 8. Probability of development is plotted against the relative energy loss I/Io, on the 
basis of the proposed theory. The constant Io is a reciprocal sensitivity factor of the emulsion. 
The shape of the curve is similar to that of the experimental curves in Figs. 7A and 7B. 
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Fic. 9. Specific energy loss in million electron volts per centimetre of air is plotted against 
the residual range in centimetres of air for protons, a-rays, and fission fragments. Theor- 
etical formulas were used (5, 12). 
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Figs. 7A and 7B should be noted. The values of Jo required to fit the experi- 
mental results range from 25 kev. to 10 Mev. per cm. of air. In these emulsions 
proton tracks show well only if J) < 100 kev. per cm. Figs. 10, 11, and 12 
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Fic. 10. Relative grain spact ne or L/o, calculated from the proposed theory (Figs. 8 
and 9), is plotted agatnst the residual range for tracks of protons, a-rays, and fission frag- 
ments. The parameier Io = 10 Mev. per cm, air. 
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Fic. 11. Relative grain spacing or A/ Lo, calculated from the proposed theory (Figs. 8 
and 9), is plotted against the residual range for tracks of protons, a- a and fission fragments. 
Chosen values of Ip are 1 Mev. per cm., 100 kev. per cm., and 25 kev. per cm. air. 
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show calculated curves of relative grain spacing plotted against the residual 
range of protons, a-rays, and fission fragments for values of I likely to be 
encountered. 
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Fic. 12. Relative grain spacing or A/ L20 m., calculated from the proposed theory (Figs. 
8 and 9), is plotted against the residual range of energetic protons. The variation in shape 
arising from the inverse sensitivity parameter Ig ts shown. 20 em./ Ao = 105, 14.9, 2.0, 
and 1.11 at 10, 1,@.1, and 0.025 Mev. per cm., respectively. 


The theory is not wholly satisfactory for the following reasons. (i) Certain 
curves of grain spacing as a function of residual range of protons cannot be 
fitted. These were obtained in very insensitive emulsions, in which the 
spacing was excessive at high energy. (ii) One pair of parameters Ao and Jo 
is not generally sufficient to fit the results for protons, a-rays, and fission 
fragments in the same emulsion. Usually the highest value of Jo is required 
for the most strongly ionizing path. A very strong ionization appears there- 
fore to bring a reaction from less sensitive grains. 
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Through the courtesy of the following, plates have been irradiated at various 
times: the group at the graphite pile of the Argonne Laboratory, the group at 


Note:—Photomicrographs for Figs. 13A and 26 to 34 were taken with white light; those for 
Figs. 13B to 25 were taken with a blue-green filter, and show a better difinition. 





Beginning of proton track of residual range 30 cm. air in Eastman a-emulsion. 


End of proton track partly shown in Fig. 13A. 
End of proton track in centrifuged Eastman a-emulsion. 
Beginning of proton track of residual range 60 cm. air in Emulsion II, 


End of proton track partly shown in Fig. 13D. 








PLATE II 





Fic. 14. End of proton track in Emulsion II containing lithium chloride. 


Fics. 15A, B, C. Proton tracks of range 1.06 cm. air and energy 0.62 Mev. from reaction 
N* (n, p) Cin Emulsion II containing lithium chloride (same plate as Fig. 14). 


Fic. 16. a and H°-tracks from reaction Li® (n, a) H* in Emulsion II containing lithium 
chloride (same plate as Figs. 14, 15A-C). Differential sensitivity has been obtained. 

Fic. 17. Track of a-ray from uranium in Emulsion II. 

Fic. 18. Track of a-ray from uranium in Eastman a-emulsion. 

Fic. 19. Tracks of a pair of fission fragments in EmulsionII. Ana-ray track can be seen. 


Fics. 20, 21. Tracks of a pair of fission fragments in Emulsion II, two focusings. 
Fics. 22, 23, 24. Tracks of pairs of fission fragments in Emulsion II. 





PLATE IV 


Fics. 25A-F. Tracks of fission fragments, three branches of comparable appearance, six 
focusings. 


Fic. 26. Tracks of pairs of fission fragments in Eastman 548 emulsion. 


Fics. 27A, B. Tracks of fission fragments and a-rays dipping into emulsion from uran- 
ium disk lying on it; Emulsion X2 or X4 centrifuged. 





Fics. 28, 29. Forked tracks caused by proton—proton collisions in Emulsion I. 

Fic. 30. Track attributed to an electron in Emulsion I. At the top a proton track is out 
of focus. 

Fic. 34. a-ray tracks in Emulsion X4 centrifuged. Development has spread from tracks 
and fog grains to produce the club-like appearance and clumps of various sizes. 





PLATE VI 


Fics. 32A-C. Proton track of range 85 cm. air and initial energy 8.9 Mev. begins on 
Fig. 32A and ends on Fig. 32C; Emulsion III centrifuged. 


Fic. 33. Proton track of range 30 cm. air in centrifuged Eastman emulsion. 
Fic. 34. Proton track of range 25 cm. atr in Eastman a-emulsion. 
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A METHOD FOR COMPUTING TRANSFORMATIONS IN 
RADIOACTIVE SERIES! 


By W. H. Watson? 


Abstract 


A direct computational procedure is given for finding the coefficients of the 
‘exponential terms in the expressions for the time dependence of the amounts 
of the various products in a given radioactive series. The method is based on 
the partition of a matrix which can be written down directly from the diagram 
of the series. After the explanation of simple applications, an example involving 
double branching with 10 members of the series is considered in order to exhibit 
the generality and directness of the method. 


Introduction 


The laws of radioactive transformation are linear differential equations. 
If they are treated by operator methods, the problem of finding the changes 
in time of the amounts of the various products requires the solution of linear 
algebraic equations and the interpretation of the operators in series of exponen- 
tial functions of the time. When more than a few products are involved, the 
labour of computation is exceedingly tedious. The present note shows how 
the coefficients of the exponential terms in the expressions for the amounts of 
the various products can be obtained by a direct computational procedure 
using matrix representation to manage the algebra. 

First we write down the matrix (C) which transforms the column vector, 
whose elements are the masses at time ¢ arranged in suitable order, into the 
column vector composed of the corresponding initial masses. One can easily 
see after consideration of the few examples exhibited below how this matrix 
may be written down immediately from a diagram of the sequence of trans- 
formations in the particular series to be treated. Next we have to compute 
the reciprocal matrix (U): rules are given here for writing it down directly 
from the diagram of the series. 

We now split U into a sum of matrices each of which contains one exponen- 
tial function of the time as a factor. Again rules are given for finding the 
elements of these partial matrices in terms of the various half-lives involved 
in the series. It is then possible to derive by matrix multiplication the explicit 
time dependence of the masses of any or all of the products. This, of course, 
requires only simple multiplication and addition. The advantages of this 
method are that the errors caused by approximation can be immediately 
assessed, and that the general result for a particular series is best left in 
matrix form. 

1 Manuscript received February 11, 1947. 
Contribution from Atomic Energy Project, Chalk River Laboratory, Ont. Issued as 


N.R.C. No. 1564. 
2 Head of Theoretical Physics Branch. 
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We shall deal first with a series in which no branching occurs, then we 
shall treat A-branching and ©-branching. 

In principle the method is applicable to the growth of fission products in 
a reacting pile and to their subsequent decay when power is shut off. Obviously 
the method will apply to any system of first order linear differential equations 
representable by a matrix of the same general form as that imposed by the 
laws of radioactive transformation. 


1. Series Without Branching 


Suppose the series of products named in order by the subscripts 1, 2,...., 
r,....m. Let the rth member have decay constant X,, half-life T, ; let the 
amount of it at time ¢ be x, , and let a, be the amount at¢ = 0. In operational 
form (1, 2) the equations governing decay are 


(p + Ar) Xr = a,+ Ap-1 Xr-1 (1) 
(r = 1,2 


This set of equations may be represented in matrix form thus: 


p+ 0 0 
—-d ptr 0 
0 —de ptras 
0 0 — As 


(p + An) 


or 
C(x) = (a). 


The inverse transformation is 


(x) 


If we write 
qr 
and 


we find for U the form 
/ au 0 

51G2 g2 
5152s Sos 
S1S2534 S253Q4 
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Now the operator s)5253g,, for example, is 
AiAoAs 
(p + Ax) (BP + Az) (B + As) (D + AY) ’ 
AiAcAge™ 
(Az — Ax) (As — Aa) (Aa — Ad) 
= ee 
7 (7, — T2) (T1 — Ts) (T1 — Ts) \2 


leading to the function 
+ 3 like terms 


/T1 
) + 3 like terms. 


Accordingly we may split the matrix U as follows 


1 /T, 1 UT: 1 /T; 
v=(3) m+(3) =+(3) 4+ 


I3 — 7; 


ToT3 
(T2 — T,) (T2 — Ts) 


0 
0 


T3 
(Ts; — T,) (Ts — T>) 


and so on. 


Rule. (i) To find the matrix u,, put equal to zero all the elements in U 
which do not contain gq or 5% . 


Tals 


and gm by 7 7° 


a Ti 
(ii) Replace s», by TT, 


(iii) Omit g and replace s, by - . 
k 
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Ex. Inu; 
2 
ie ae 
3 (T; — T2) (Ts — Ti) 
T3T1 


5\S253Q4 — 


a T:T3 
~ (Ts; — T)) (Ts — T) (Ts — Ti) 


In this way we may read off the coefficients of the various powers of 4, for 
we have only to multiply the given column vector (a) by the appropriate u, , 
t/T, 


to obtain the contributions to (x) which vary as G3 


2. Branching 


We consider first the introduction of a A-branch connecting the rth and 
(r + 1)th products in the series. This is represented in Fig. 1. We denote 
the intermediate product by (ar), a being the fraction of r atoms disintegrating 
which go to the branch product; 6 is the complementary fraction (a + 8 = 1) 
disintegrating to the product (r + 1) directly. 


ar 


r r+ 
Fic. 1 


The relevant equations to be considered are: 
(Dp + Ar)%r = Gr + Ayu1 Xp-1 
(D + Aar)Xar = Gar + OV, Xr 
(D + Argr)Xr41 = Or41 + AarXar + BA, « 
Thus the matrix operator C and Equation (2) are modified as follows: 
A Gr-1 


xr a, 


a Nar p+ ret 
mm ret PD + Ar+2 


The introduction of the off-diagonal element —§), still leaves the determinant: 
of the matrix C equal to the product of its principal diagonal elements. 
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To compute the reciprocal matrix, consider the following. 
0 0 0 0 
0 
0 


a) 


It is not difficult to show that if A denotes the framed determinant in B, 
then the reciprocal of B is 


S 0 
a 
ae zt 
a,b; b; 
debe be 


a e 0 
a,b\c, bic Ci 


a2 os fey gun 
a1b;c;d, b,¢;d; Cd; d; 


a2 Ad, Ad, Code dy = 
b,c;d)e; b,c,d,e; C10 \e; dye; e 


In terms of the s and g notation introduced in Equation (4), the part of the 


reciprocal matrix U extending from its principal diagonal to the left and 
corresponding to (8) for A-branching is 


Sr-19r 


Sr-1hSrdar AS ar 


Sr-1S7 (Ser + B)ar41 Sr(QSar + B) qr: 


ate 
SarQr+1 Qr+1 ~ Sieg 


™~™ 
ma 
_ 


Sp—1Sr(QtSar + B)Se419r42  Sr(OSar + B)Sr4iGr42 Qr+2 


Sar; r+19r+2 5 r+19r+2 


The rules for translating the g’s and s’s and splitting U into partial matrices 
apply in the way already indicated when there was no branching. 
The rules for constructing U, the reciprocal of C are evident. 
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1. Replace the principal diagonal elements of C by their reciprocals, i.e., 
insert g, in the kth place in the diagonal. 

2. All elements to the right of the principal diagonal are zero. It is unneces- 
sary, therefore, to write them down. 

3. On the left, build up each row from the principal diagonal. Each step 
to the left in the matrix corresponds to the transition from the member of 
the series named by the index of the column from which we start to that named 
by the adjacent column on its left. When these two members are related as 
daughter and parent multiply the element of U on the right by the s for the 
element on the left when there is no branching. If the two members are not 
related in this way write zero for the corresponding element of U. 

When the column of U corresponds to a point of branching the element to 
be written down represents the complete series of transitions between the 
point of branching and the member represented ‘by the principal diagonal 
element on the same row. For instance in (9) above in the second column and 
fourth row we find the element s,(a@sqr + 8)g,41. So the procedure is to 
write down a g-factor for the series member naming the row of the matrix 
and an s-factor for each step when simple and when the branching occurs the 
obvious linear combination of s-factors in the proportion of the branching ratio. 

Thus we can write down U by inspection from the diagram of the series once we 
have decided how to number the members of the series. 

For the convenience of the reader we shall treat ©-branching explicitly 
(see Fig. 2). 


Ar 
Fic. 2 


In operational form the equations governing decay are 
(p + Ar) Xr = Ge + Api Xr-1 
(p + Yar)Xar = Gar + AA, Xx, 
(p + Ner)Xpr = dgr + BA, Xr 
(DP + Argt)%re1 = Org + NarXar + Agr Xpr - 


The relevant part of the matrix C is 


—),-1 p + A, 
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To check the computing of the reciprocal matrix by the rules given above, 
consider 
0 0 0 


0 0 
—be cy 0 
—b; 0 d; 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 —Ce —d, 1 
0 0 —€2 
be a 0 
—bs 0 d, 
0 —Ce ds 


Compute U, the reciprocal of C following the rules of matrix theory. The 
result is 


fra. 


Qa 


a2 


a,b; 0 


Asbo 


1 
a;b)C, Ci 


debs 


aybic, 0 


ah _ See &. 
a,b;¢;d,e; b,¢;d,e; Cie, 


a2Aeo Ae C2€2 
abcde fi bade fi Cesfi 


Apply this result to matrix (11) to find 
Qr-1 
Sr-19r qr 
Sr-10SrQar QS +dar 
Sr-1PS:Qgr Bs,Qer 0 Yor 
Sr-18r(OSar + BSprGr41 Sr(QSar + BSpr) qr. SarQr+1 SprQrti Yr 


Pte ae oe. 8 oe ssi 57419r+2 Qr+2 . 


This is the result which could have been written down directly from Fig. 2. 





n 
-m 
N 
é 
m 
) 
wn 
g 
> 
~ 
w 
~ 
S 
owe 
5 
= 
~ 
~” 
= 
So 
~ 
w 
5 
S 
R 
wH 
‘i 
& 
S 
& 
w 
» 
g& 
= 
S 
G 
& 
S 
& 
Q 
S 
zy 
w 
& 
= 
< 
z 
8 
= 
- 


* O1B6ss(8sQq + tsA)*smis = 


‘ 6bes(*sg + tsA)ts2%s 


OIB6 s8 5 O1D6s8 she 
6B8s 6h8sts 
shts 


tb 


‘ o1Bss[8sisg + %s(8sg + tsA)tso]ésis = 


‘ 6B[sstsg + %s(8sg + tsA.)*s20]*sts 


o1Bss9s(8sQ 
+ 'sX)ts 


tBosts 6H9sts Gun 


OIDE s9gS5 OILS s9sts 


0 


0 


“ose + 
ts) es 


sbtsg 


rBesk 


85 


a 
q 
St stog 
LBisg 
*b(8sQ + 


ts) tsmts 


SBtsg%s2 
bes esi 
8hts70 


*b 


V 
8h stsgs 
LBisg's 
ss: +- 


sh.) *stsv0ls 


sbtsgésats 
bts Leszots 
theszots 
shls 


1B 
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As a further example to show the directness of the method we shall choose 
the quite complicated series shown in Fig. 3 and write down U. 


The result is shown on p. 259, 

It remains to remark that in carrying out the numerical computation of 
the partial matrices u, we should take advantage of the recurrence of common 
factors and economize in the number of elementary operations of multiplication. 
This can be done by evaluating the s, and gm for a particular k and following 
the complete matrix U as a guide, after noting the elements to be put equal 
to zero in accordance with the rule given above. 
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RATIO OF NEUTRON ABSORPTION CROSS-SECTIONS OF 
BORON AND HYDROGEN! 


By W. J. WHITEHOUSE? AND G. A. R. GRAHAM? 







Abstract 


Using a Ra-a-Be source and a small boron trifluoride chamber as detector, 
the ratio of the neutron absorption cross-sections of boron and hydrogen, 
Op/ox , has been measured by the integration method in water and in aqueous 
solutions of boric acid. The result is 

Op/Gx = 2270 
with a statistical error of +30. Subsidiary experiments have been made which 
fix at about 3% the upper limit of the systematic error caused by perturbation 
of the neutron density in the neighbourhood of the ionization chamber. 











Introduction 










The integration method used in this experiment is due to Frisch, Halban, 
and Koch (4). Using a small boron-lined chamber as detector they obtained 
the result ¢3/0” = 1940 + .100, where og and oy are the absorption cross- 
sections of boron and hydrogen. Fenning, Halban, and Seligman (3) repeated 
the measurement using boron trifluoride chambers as detectors and found the 
ratio ¢p/dq to be 2160 + 30. In both measurements no correction has been 
applied to the final result for the perturbation by the detector of the neutron 
density in its neighbourhood. 

Kubitschek (6, 7) has carried out an extensive series of measurements using 
thin manganese foils as detectors and found the ratio ¢3/¢q to be 2380 + 70. 
This result has been corrected for perturbation effects by an extrapolation to 
infinitely thin foils. 

Recently Schulz and Goldhaber (8) have obtained the value ¢3/oq = 
1954 + 24; details of the method are not given. 

In view of the diversity of results obtained in previous experiments it was 
decided to make still another determination of the ratio, using as detector 
a much smaller boron trifluoride chamber than that previously used. It was 
hoped, in particular, to remove the discrepancy between the results obtained 
with boron trifluoride chambers and with foils. 

The theory of the experiment has been adequately treated in several papers 
(3, 4, 6, 7) and will not be reproduced in detail here. The neutron density 
(Z) is measured in an effectively infinite bath at a number of distances (R) 
from a neutron source. The measurements are made first in distilled water 
and then in a dilute boric acid solution. (The neutron capture by oxygen is 
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negligible.) If the 1/v law of capture is obeyed by hydrogen and boron, the 
ratio of the capture cross-sections is independent of the velocity of the neutrons 


and is given by the formula: 
salon = S(t — GE), 
B/GH Cy Ss Cu 


os = absorption cross-section of boron, 

On absorption cross-section of hydrogen, - 

Cx volume concentration of hydrogen atoms in water, 

Cz = volume concentration of hydrogen atoms in the solution, 
Cp volume concentration of boron atoms in the solution, 

Sx =~ area under curve [R? vs. R for water, 


(1a) 


where 


and 
Sg =. area under curve JR? vs. R for the solution. 


Since Cy ~ Cy in this experiment, this formula may be written 


(The error so introduced is less than 1 part in 500.) 


Scope of Present Experiments 


The present experiments may be separated into the following sections: 


IA. (1) Measurement in distilled water, 
(2) Measurement in 1% boric acid solution, 
(3) Measurement in 2% boric acid solution. 
IB. (1) Measurement in distilled water, 
(2) Measurement in 0.4% boric acid solution, 
(3) Measurement in 3% boric acid solution. 
(The measurements of Section IA were carried out using one boron trifluoride 
chamber, and those of Section IB with a different chamber of about the same 
dimensions. ) 
II. Comparative measurements with boron trifluoride chambers and 
manganese foils. 


Measurements with Boron Trifluoride Chambers 


A boron trifluoride chamber was chosen in preference to foils as a detector 
of neutrons for the principal measurement because of the advantages of very 
low background and the possibility of long uninterrupted counts. The cham- 
bers were constructed by Mr. N. Veall (10). They had the dimensions 0.4 cm. 
in diameter, 1.5 cm. long, and were filled with boron trifluoride to 1.5 atm. 
The chamber was mounted on a brass tube (diameter, 0.5 cm.), the opposite 
end of which was attached to the carriage supporting the head amplifier. 
The carriage rode upon two rails, which were part of a rigid steel framework. 
The latter also supported the source on another carriage. The source and 
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chamber were arranged with their centres on a horizontal line corresponding 
to the central axis of the tank, which was contained within the framework. 
For convenience the distance between the chamber and source was varied by 
moving the source only. The separation, chamber to source, could be read 
from a mirror scale attached to the framework using indicators fixed to the 
two carriages. The scale was first calibrated by measuring the separation 
with a cathetometer at several distances. 

The tank containing the solutions was made of stainless steel. Its cross- 
section had a U-shape, and the dimensions were: length 78 cm., width 40 cm., 
and greatest depth 41cm. A second tank, rectangular in shape (87 by 42 by 
42 cm.) contained ordinary water, to be used for check measurements. The 
whole frame, bearing source and chamber, could be moved readily from one 
tank to the other. The conventional linear amplifier, discriminator, and 
scaling units were used to count the impulses from the chamber. 

For intensity reasons and to eliminate the effect of ‘y-noise’ two Ra-a-Be 
sources were used. 

(a) A 110 mgm. source, contained in a thin brass cylinder approximately 

3 cm. long and 1.3 cm. in diameter, was used for measurements up to 
a separation of 12 cm. 
(6) A 600 mgm. source, contained.in a thin brass cylinder approximately 
3 cm. long and 2.3 cm. in diameter, was used for all measurements with 
separations greater than 12 cm. 
The ratio of the neutron intensities of the two sources was measured and all 
readings adjusted to values appropriate to the smaller source (see below). 

The solutions were prepared in the stainless steel tank by dissolving a 
weighed quantity of Baker’s analytical boric acid in a measured volume of 
distilled water. The concentrations were determined chemically by Mr. A. C. 
English and Mr. A. H. Booth of the Chemistry Branch. A description of 
their analyses is contained in Appendix I. 

The intensity J (counts per min.) was measured at various distances R 
(separation source-chamber in cm.). The readings are given in full in 
Tables I and II, together with the statistical accuracy of each count. The 
readings in Column 4 have all been adjusted by multiplying by the ratio of 
the neutron intensities of the two sources. 

The results are also presented graphically in Figs. 1 and 2, where the graphs 
are smaller and less accurate than those under which the areas were actually 
measured. The constancy of the counting apparatus was checked frequently 
by a measurement at the closest point. A further check was made by measure- 
ments in the auxiliary tank of water each day. Some drift occurred within a 
few hours of switching on the electronic equipment, but subsequently no drift 
could be detected within the statistical accuracy of the counts (usually 1%). 
The apparatus ran continuously during the course of each experiment. 

In certain cases the separation R was slightly different for the two sources, 
and to allow for this difference an adjustment to J, based on the graph of 
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Fic. 1. Distribution of neutron density, I, multiplied by R*. Circles indicate measure- 
ments with 110 mgm. source; crosses those with 600 mgm. source. 





Fic. 2. Distribution of neutron density, I, multiplied by R*. Circles indicate measure- 
ments with 110 mgm. source; crosses those with 600 mgm. source. 
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TABLE I 


READINGS WITH BORON TRIFLUORIDE CHAMBER, TAKEN IN EXPERIMENT IA 





R, I I IR? & 10-3 Statistical 


> , ’ 
Source cm. Counts/min. Adjusted error, % 


Medium: Water 


110 mgm. 
“ 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“c 
600 mgm. 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


NAWSK SOK IAMS & 
woocoocoocooovouoroveoeercooor 


ees er 





WN ODWOTHKOUHAUNOCHANWH: 
Cd CV Cad rent te tee tae te bee pant fe te ban eh cee fh feb pam ee tee 


—_ 


Medium: 1% boric acid solution (10.07 gm, per litre) 


492 
297 
239 . 
185 
142 
110 
64.2* 

345* 


110 mgm. 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
600 umgm. 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


eno 


CODSSSSOOSOOOWOOSCOE 
we 


COM RK NRWUID *1510 OOOOH 
¢ 
Co Ta Gd et ee et ee et et et et ee et et 





-— 


Medium: 2% boric acid solution (20.2 gm. per litre) 


213 
174. 
137. 
105. 
80. 
61. 
45. 


110 mgm. 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


600 mgm. 


S=waShi ji] | | | 


“ 
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log I vs. R, has been applied to obtain the proper ratio. The readings 
from which the ratio of the strengths of the two sources was obtained are 
marked with an asterisk in Tables I and II. They are collected in Table III. 


TABLE II 


READINGS WITH BORON TRIFLUORIDE CHAMBER TAKEN IN EXPERIMENT IB 


























R, Z ff, ; Statistical 

Source cm. Counts/min. Adjusted IR? X 10% error, % 

Medium: Water 

110 mgm. 4.1 1122 — 18.9 1 
- 5.0 994 —_ 24.8 1 
= 6.0 826 — 30.1 1 
am 7.0 673 —- 33.0 1 
" 8.0 554 _ 36.4 1 
” 9.0 454 _— 36.8 1 
. 10.0 369 —_ 36.9 1 
- 11.0 292 — 36.3 1 
" 12.0 229* —_— 33.0 1 

600 mgm. 12.0 1277* 232.5 33.4 1 
sis 13.0 — 186.5 31.4 1 
0 15.0 — 118.5 26.7 1 
sd 19.0 ~- 49.0 17.7 1 
” 24.0 18.0 10.4 1 
“ 27.0 — 10.5 #37 12 
ri 31.8 —_— 4.5 4.9 3 

Medium: 0.4% boric acid solution (4.02 gm. per litre) 

110 mgm. 4.1 607 ses 10.25 1 
. 5.0 513 —_— 12.8 1 
- 6.0 426 — 15.35 1 
= 7.0 337 _- 16.5 1 
“ 8.0 260 a 16.6 1 
- 9.0 201 _ 16.25 1 
- 11.0 123 — 14.9 1 
“ 12.0 96* oo 13.8 1 

600 mgm. 12.0 S35" 93.8 13.5 1 
= 14.0 _— 58.9 11.55 1 
“ 17.0 — 28.5 8.25 1 
« 20.0 sie 14.7 5.9 1} 
a 23.0 — 8.2 4.33 2 
« 27.0 “= 3.82 2.7 23 
- 33.0 — 1.47 1.6 3 

Medium: 3% boric acid solution (30.17 gm. per litre) 

110 mgm. 4.1 159 _— 2.67 1 
" 5.0 126.5 _ 3.16 1 
- 6.0 95.9 — 3.49 1 
% 7.0 76.0 os $:72 1 
= 8.0 58.6 — 275 1 
. 9.0 43.8 _ 3.55 1 
= 10.0 32.9 _— 3.29 1 

600 mgm. 13.0 — 14.6 2.47 1 
- 17.0 — 5.66 1.63 1 
- 22.0 —_— 1.98 0.96 2 
. 27.0 —_ 0.84 0.61 3 
. 33.0 — 0.41 0.45 43 











SP.) ae 
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TABLE III 


RATIO OF INTENSITIES OF THE TWO SOURCES 


















110 mgm. source 600 mgm. source 





Str a a cad .. 110 mgm. source 
R, Z, Ratio 600 mgm. source 
cm. |/Counts/min. 


Medium 





, J, as 
cm. |Counts/min.| Adjusted 






1203 0.186 






H;O 11.9 229 224 12.0 

H,0 13.9 143 140 14.0 780 0.180 

H,0 16.9 74.5 72.8 | 17.0 400 0.182 

1% HsBOs 10.9 64.2 61.7 | 11.0 345 0.179 
2 12.0 229 229 12.0 1277 0.179 

0.4% H;:BO; 12.0 96 96 12.0 515 0.186 





0.182 + 0.0012 (s.d.) 










The error to be attributed to the measured ratio og3/a@% in each case was 
determined from the individual errors. Let the percentage errors in the 
separate quantities be as follows: € in o3/oq , a in Sy, Qin Sg, yi in Cy, 
and y2in Cg. The following formula was used to combine the errors: 


ae 2 Su F 
@=ntnt =e (aj + af). (2) 







The errors in the concentrations are given in Appendix I. . However, since 
a small amount of evaporation and replacement of water occurred during the 
course of each experiment, an accuracy of only +0.5% is claimed in the 
concentration, although the chemical analysis is more accurate than this. 


In estimating the error to be attributed to the area under each density 
distribution curve several factors must be considered. 









(a) Since all the important points on the curves have a statistical accuracy 
of 1%, the error in the area will be much less on this account. The 
error in R is negligible, cathetometer measurements indicating an 
accuracy of +0.05 cm. Since the boron trifluoride chamber has a 
small cross-sectional area, the measured separation, R, from the centre 
of chamber to centre of source may be used without correction. The 
use of two sources may also introduce a small error of the order of }%, 
but this affects each area equally and does not contribute fully to the 
final result. We have allowed an error of 1% in the area in each case 
for all the above factors including any possible drift of the counting 
apparatus. 


(b) Secondly, the exponential nature of the curve for R > 20 cm. approxi- 
mately, was investigated fully only in the case of the first water curve, 
for which the relaxation length is 10.1 cm. In the other cases the 
relaxation lengths agree within 5% with this value in the portions of 
the curves measured. In each case an extrapolation has been made 
beyond the last measured point using this value of the relaxation length. 
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The error in the area under the tail of the curve has been estimated 
taking 5% error in the relaxation length together with the statistical 
error of the last measured point on the curve. 

(c) Lastly, since we were unable to measure at separations less than R = 
4.1 cm. because of ‘y noise’, the portion of the curve near the origin 
has been drawn on the basis of previous experience. This introduces 

‘an additional error for which we have allowed arbitrarily. 


In Table IV, Columns (a), (6), and (c) give the percentage errors attributed 
to the causes discussed in the similarly lettered paragraphs above. The total 
error* @ in the area, given by 


C= 7? +P +e, (3) 


is entered in Column 5. The error in the corresponding value of o2/¢y is 


given in the last column. 
TABLE IV 


ERRORS IN DETERMINATION OF Op/OHn 





Percentage errors in areas 
Curve Drift, etc. Tail Portion Total €, % 

near origin 

(a) () ¢ a 

ist H,O 1 0 0 1 _— 
1% HsBO; 1 0.72 0 1.25 2.2 
2% HsBOs 1 0.8 0.5 1.35 2.3 
2nd H:0 0.6 0 1.20 aa 
0.4% HsBO: 1 0.7 0 1.20 2.8 
3% H;3BO; 1 0.8 1 ot 2.3 





The final results calculated on the basis of Equation (10) are contained in 


Table V. 
TABLE V 


oo. 


° Cu ’ Cp . 
Expt. Solution gm-atoms/litre | gm-atoms/litre| arbitrary units o5/On 
IA H,0 111 0 60.72 —_ 
1% H;BO; 111 0.1628 —_ 14.11 2250 + 50 
2% HsBOs 111 0.327 — 7.99 2240 + 45 
IB H;0 111 0 64.03 — i — 
0.4% H;BO; 111 0.0650 _ 26.95 2350 + 65 
3% H;BO; 111 0.488 _ 5.81 2280 + 50 


* The error a stands for oy or O2 , as defined above. 
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Taking the weighted mean we arrive at the result: 
; o»/On = 2270 + 30. 


It must be emphasized that this result is not corrected for perturbation effects 
due to the detector. 


Comparative Measurements with Boron Trifluoride Chamber 
and Manganese Foils 


In the experiments to be described here the ratio of the readings of the 
boron chamber and of an ‘ideal’ detector is measured in water and in a 1% 
boric acid solution. If there were no perturbation of the neutron density 
owing to the absorption by, and the finite size of, the boron chamber, we would 
expect this ratio to be independent of the medium. Further, since both 
detectors obey the 1/v law of capture we would expect the ratio also to be 
independent of the velocity distribution of the neutrons, i.e., in this case, of 
the distance from the source. 

Manganese foils can be considered as ‘ideal’ detectors only after two con- 
ditions are fulfilled. (1) The foils must be so thin that there is no disturbance 
of the neutron density in the neighbourhood, or else a correction for this 
disturbance must be applied. (2) A correction must be made for the resonance 
absorption of manganese. The first condition is met in these experiments by 
choosing very thin foils. Activation measurements are consequently limited 
to points of high neutron density. The correction for resonance activity is 
described later. It introduces a factor of the order of 3% in a 1% boric acid 
solution, and would become serious in the stronger solutions. The activation 
measurements have therefore been restricted to water and a 1% boric acid 
solution. The small statistical errors and good agreement of the results in 
Table V show that the perturbation by the boron chamber does not vary 
significantly from one solution to another. 

Two foils of manganese alloy were used, each 2 by 1.6 cm. and having a 
mass of 0.02 gm. percm.? Calculations based on a formula given by Skyrme 
(9) show that these foils produce negligible perturbation of the neutron density 
in the aqueous media. The foils were mounted upon bakelite plates of 
thickness 0.38 mm., which had machined edges, and could be accurately held 
in position near the Geiger—Miiller counter by a spring mechanism. During 
the irradiation in the liquids the detectors were held in frames of beryllium— 
copper wire of diameter 0.51 mm. In a subsidiary experiment it was shown 
that the bakelite plates caused no perturbation of the neutron density in the 
aqueous media. The foils were covered with a thin layer of cellulose cement 
to prevent oxidation. 

All counts were made to a statistical accuracy of about 1%. (Actually 
7500 particles was the smallest number counted.) Thus the statistical error 
in the comparison between the boron trifluoride chamber and the foil is about 
2%, and to this must be added an error of the order of 1% due to possible 


differences in position. 
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Owing to the smail size of the manganese foils, their activities acquired 
when shielded by cadmium were too small for measurement. Instead, 
Kubitschek’s experimental results (6, 7) for the cadmium difference were used 
‘ in the calculation of our resonance correction. 

The correction for resonance absorption in manganese requires’an estimate, 
experimental or otherwise, of the percentage of neutrons having energies 
above the cadmium cut-off, which exist in the whole space surrounding the 
source. A measurement, made in paraffin oil, with a boron trifluoride chamber 
under cadmium, gave this quantity as 0.93% (2). Since the scattering and 
absorption of neutrons, both in water and paraffin oil, are mainly due to 
hydrogen, the same percentage may be used for water. 

If the scattering and capture mean free paths are compared with each other 
both in water and a 1% boric acid solution, for neutrons at various energies 
above the cadmium cut-off, it is found that the capture mean free path is the 
greater. Even at the cadmium cut-off the scattering mean free path in water 
is about 0.5 cm., while the capture mean free path in a 1% boric acid solution 
is about 10 cm. Neutrons are therefore removed from the energy region 
above the cadmium limit almost exclusively by scattering. It is reasonable 
therefore to assume that the actual mumber of neutrons having energies above 
the cadmium limit in the space surrounding a given source is almost the same 
in dilute boric acid solutions as in water. 


The total number of neutrons in ‘the medium is Qr, where Q is the number 
of neutrons per second emitted by the source, and 7 is the mean lifetime of 
the neutrons in the medium concerned. It follows, therefore, that the 
percentage of neutrons with energies above the cadmium limit in the boron 
solution is 0.93 Ty/Tg , where Ty and Tz are the mean lifetimes of neutrons 
in water and the boric acid solution respectively. This value is entered under 
Method I in Column 4 of Table VI. A more detailed calculation is not easy 
to make with accuracy, owing to the uncertain nature of the available con- 
stants, particularly the variation of the scattering cross-section of hydrogen 
in water with the energy of the neutrons. 


An alternative method of estimating the percentage of neutrons above the 
cadmium limit is as follows. Let P be the probability that a neutron escapes 
capture during the slowing-down process to the energy of the cadmium cut-off 
in the boric acid solution. The number QP of neutrons per second reach the 
cadmium limit, and may be regarded as a source of slow neutrons. Hence the 
number of slow neutrons is QPr, and the percentage below the cadmium cut- 
off is 100 P. The probability P was calculated from Equation (2) of Appendix 
II. The results obtained by this method are shown in Column 5 of Table VI. 
The agreement between the two different methods is satisfactory (Columns 4 
and 5). 

Kubitschek (7) gives a graph of the neutron distribution (JR?) measured in 
water by a manganese foil under cadmium. The area under this curve is 
not a correct measure of the total number of neutrons with energies above 
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TABLE VI 


Percentage of neutrons above 
cadmium limit 


‘ Molar fraction —_——S— 
Medium of boroa T, Sec. Calculated by 
Calculated by . 2) of 
Method I uation (2) o 


ppendix II 


219 x 10°* 
1% H;:BOs 1.455 X 107° $i X 10°* 4.00 3.88 


the cadmium limit, but is an overestimate owing to the extra sensitivity of the 
manganese foil for neutrons of resonance energy., In fact the area under this 
curve is 1.7% of the area obtained when the C-group of neutrons is considered, 
whereas it should be about 0.9% (Table VI). We may artificially divide the 
neutrons absorbed by a manganese foil in water into the following three groups. 
(1) A fraction ¢ is absorbed with energies below the cadmium cut-off according 
to the 1/vlaw. (2) A fraction f is assumed to be absorbed with energies above 
the cadmium cut-off according to the 1/y law. (3) A fraction r is assumed to 
be absorbed in the resonance band. We have now the nwne approximate 
relations between ¢, f, and r: 





whence 
r 


Ter 


We shall now assume that the fractions f and r, which refer to the population 
of neutrons, can also be applied to each reading of the manganese foil, no 
matter what its distance from the source may be. This amounts to an 
assumption that the spatial distribution of epithermal neutrons of all energies 
is the same, i.e., that the amount by which the cadmium-enclosed foil over- 
estimates the neutron density is independent of position. Within the very 
wide limits of accuracy sufficient in applying this correction, the assumption 
is permissible. (See, for example, the curves of the distribution of neutrons 
of several energies in water around a point source, obtained by Amaldi and 
Fermi (1).) 

It is now possible to correct the reading of a manganese foil to that of an 
ideal detector, simply by subtracting the fraction r from its reading. This is 
done in Table VII. The figures in the first three columns were obtained by 
Kubitschek (7). Both Kubitschek’s and our notation are given in the 
headings to this table. 

The results of comparative experiments with manganese foils and the boron 
trifluoride chamber are given in Table VIII, where the counts for the boron 
trifluoride chamber are in the same units asin Tables I and II. (The readings 
in Tables I and II and VIII do not agree exactly owing to readjustment of the 





= 0.984, f = 0.009, r = 0.007, = 0.44. (5) 
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apparatus between experiments.) The counts given by the foils are in 
arbitrary units, being expressed in terms of a standard B-ray source. The 
resonance correction has been explained above. 


TABLE VII 





Distance | Intensity measured | Intensity measured 


from source | with bare Mn foil | by Mn foil under Cd Resonance 
Crean eet ce ea aa NE ae eed ere Ra sacar Correction 


Asat Ares 


r/(t+f+r) 


0.016 


0.012 
0.010 
0.0074 
0.0060 
0.0072 


0.0068 
0.0068 


r/(t+f+r) 
interpolated 


TABLE VIII 


Distance Count Count with Mn foils 
from , Icx with, |__| Ica _(ch/Tatn) B_ 
Medium 4 } = 
source, BFs First |Second| Mean (Icn/Imn) HxO 


chamber foil foil t+f+r 
Water 
1% HsBOs 110 115 113 


Water 340 347 344 
1% HsBOs 102 102 102 


Water 513 506 510 
1% HsBOs 114 112 113 


Water 274 269 272 
1% HsBOs 78.7 80.8 79.7 


From the last column it is seen that the mean of the ratio K, of Icn/Iun in 
boric acid solution to Icn/Inn in water, is not significantly different from unity. 
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The accuracy of these experiments is only sufficient to show that the 
perturbation error, if it exists, is less than +3%. Greater accuracy could 
have been obtained only by a long series of experiments which would have 
been very largely a duplication of Kubitschek’s work (7). We do not consider 
it justifiable to make any modification to our result for o3/o@4 on the basis 
of the results shown in Table VIII. 







Conclusion 






The result of the integration experiment with the boron trifluoride chamber, 
Op/CH = 2270, 

has a statistical error of approximately 1%. The systematic error that might 

exist because of perturbation by the boron trifluoride chamber of the neutron 


density has been shown to be less than 3% if it exists. It is, therefore, not 
felt justifiable to correct the ratio given above on this account. 







Within the errors of measurement this result is in agreement with 
Kubitschek’s (7), and it is felt that the former discrepancy between measure- 
ments with boron trifluoride chambers and with foils has been removed. 

In view of the difficulties inherent in the method used in the experiment, 
it is considered improbable that, in a reasonable time, the method would 
yield a value more accurate than either of the above results. 










APPENDIX I 


Analyses of Boric Acid Solutions 






By A. H. Boots anp A. C. ENGLISH 






Standard solutions of Analar boric acid were made up at the concentrations 
of the samples to be analysed so that in no case was the difference greater 
than 1%. Standard and sample were then estimated by the titration of the 
boric acid, in the presence of excess glycerine, by sodium hydroxide to the 
phenolphthalein end-point. The same pipette was used for both and the same 
burette over the same range. Quantities of glycerine and phenolphthalein 
added were constant and the end-point was taken by comparing the pink 
colour in 100 ml. Nessler tubes. 

Using this technique, the absolute value obtained is dependent solely on 
the graduated flask, the weighing of the boric acid and its quality. 

The average deviation of single titrations was less than 0.05 ml. in 40 ml. 
and the errors given are obtained by combining titration figures for standard 
and sample in the most unfavourable manner. 

The results were: (0.402 + 0.001)% for 0.4% solution, (1.007 + 0.002)% 
for 1% solution, (2.020 + 0.005)% for 2% solution, and (3.017 + 0.007)% 
for 3% solution. 
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APPENDIX II 


Calculation of the Probability that a Neutron Escapes Capture 
During the Slowing-down Process 


The following formulae are essentially the same as those used by Kubitschek 
(6, 7) and are derived from the work of Wigner (11). 

The probability P that a neutron escapes capture during the process of 
slowing-down from an initial energy Ey to the energy Eca of the cadmium 
cut-off in a boric acid solution may be written as follows: 


on(E)Ce + on(E)Ce dE | 
- OsCu EE i (1) 


P= onl - 


Eca 


where @3(E£) and oy(E) are the absorption cross-sections of boron and hyd- 
rogen, respectively, at energy E, os the scattering cross-section of hydrogen, 
Cz and Cy the concentrations of boron and hydrogen respectively, and 
E the average logarithmic energy loss for neutron collisions with hydrogen. 
The effect of the oxygen has been neglected. 


Writing o(E) = o(kT) ~/Fir/E for the absorption cross-sections of boron 
and hydrogen, and assuming that og and & are constant, we obtain the 
approximate formula: 


P = exp { - 2 |B [oaer) G+ ont) (2) 


This formula is used to calculate the percentage of neutrons in the solution 
that have energies below that of the cadmium cut-off. The following numer- 
ical values, partly taken from Goldsmith’s tables (5), were used in the cal- 


culations: 
Exr a 0.025 eV., Eca = 0.3 ev. 


on(kT) = 705 X 10-*% cm.? per atom, 
On(kT) = 0.31 X 10-*4cm.? per atom, 
g = |, 


os = 20 X 10-* cm.? per atom. 


' The last is an approximate average value for neutrons with energies greater 
than 0.3 ev. 
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A THEOREM ON NEUTRON MULTIPLICATION! 
By G. PLaczEK? AND G. VoLKOoFF*® 


Abstract 


The asymptotic behaviour of the neutron distribution due to a point source in 
an infinite homogeneous medium in which a convergent chain reaction (multi- 
plication constant k<1) takes place is investigated without special assumptions 
about the properties of the medium and the mechanism of neutron diffusion. It 
is shown under very general assumptions that at large distances r from the point 
source the neutron distribution always has the form 


A 
> exp(— pr) . 


General expressions for the constants uw and A of this asymptotic form of the 
distribution are given for any k<1 in terms of the Fourier transform of the 
spatial distribution of primary fission neutrons. These expressions reduce to 
particularly simple form for (1 —k)<<1. The exact expression for the 
neutron distribution throughout the medium is given in integral form. Four 
special frequently occurring cases are discussed as illustrations of the general 


result. 


1. Introduction 


This paper reports work done at the Montreal Laboratory, National 
Research Council of Canada, in 1943 and early 1944. An investigation is 
made of the behaviour far from a source of the neutron distribution in an 
infinite homogeneous medium in which a convergent chain reaction (multi- 
plication factor k<1) takes place. 

The discussion is restricted to the simplest case of a plane source of neutrons 
at z = 0 since once the neutron distribution is known for this case the point 
source neutron distribution in an infinite medium may be obtained from it 
in the usual manner by differentiation. The neutron distribut'on in an 
infinite medium corresponding to any other arbitrary source distribution may 
then be expressed in terms of the point source distribution. 

The problem of finding the neutron distribution due to a plane source in 
an infinite multiplying medium is formulated in Section 2 in terms of an 
inhomogeneous integral equation. In Section 3 an elementary method of 
finding the approximate solution for (1 — k)<<1 is given. In Section 4 the 
exact solution for any k<1 is obtained in integral form, and its asymptotic 
expression is shown to be of the form Cexp( — yu |z|) at distances |z| from the 
plane source large compared to a characteristic length M (defined below in 
Section 2) for the diffusion of neutrons of a single generation. The theorem 
proved in Section 4 is that this exponential form of the asymptotic solution is 
independent of detailed assumptions about the nature of the medium and of 
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Chalk River, Ont. Issued as N.R.C. No. 1576. 
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3 Formerly with the Montreal and Chalk River Laboratories of the National Research 
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the process of neutron diffusion. The value of the ratio of the relaxation 
length 1/y of this asymptotic solution to the characteristic length M referred 
to above depends, for a general k<1, not only on the value of k but also on 
the mechanism of diffusion of a single generation of neutrons, e.g., on the 
nature of the slowing down mechanism. However, as k — 1 this ratio 
approaches (1 — k)~* independently of the mechanism assumed. Likewise the 
value of C as k — 1 is found to approach 
Qs 

C= oMVvi—k’ 9%) 
(where Q is the source strength and s is a constant defined in Section 2) in- 
dependently of the nature of the diffusion mechanism assumed, although the 
dependence of C on k for general values of k<1 is affected by the diffusion 
mechanism. 

In Section 5 four special cases based on specific models of the diffusion of a 
single generation of neutrons are discussed. Explicit expressions for the 
constants in the asymptotic form of the solution of the integral equation in 
these four cases are given as illustrations of the general theorem. 


2. Formulation of the Problem 


We define G(|z|)dz to be the number of primary fission neutrons of all 
energies created (as the result of direct absorption of source neutrons only) 
between z and z+dz per neutron emitted by a plane source of neutrons placed 
at z = 0 in the multiplying medium. G/(|z|) will depend on the properties of 
the multiplying medium with respect to the diffusion, capture, relative fission 
probability, and neutron yield for neutrons of various energies, and also on 
the form of the energy distribution of source neutrons (see Appendix). Let 
G,(|z|) be the particular expression for G(|z|) corresponding to a source of 
some specified neutron energy spectrum in a given medium. Similarly let 
G;(\z|) be the expression for G(|z|) corresponding to a fission source in the 
same medium. The use made below of a single function G;(|z|) for fission 
sources involves the assumption that the form of the energy spectrum of 
fission neutrons is independent of the energy of the neutron which causes 
fission. This is the only restrictive assumption on the nature of the multi- 
plication process required to set up the problem. 

The integral of G(|z|) over all z gives the total number of primary fission 
neutrons per source neutron which may in generdl depend on the energy 
spectrum of the source. In particular the quantity 


+o 
| G,(|2|) ds (2.1) 


for source neutrons may be different from 


+o 
| G;(|2|) dz 
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for a fission source. The latter quantity k is defined as the multiplication 
factor. 
We introduce for mathematical convenience 


Fel) = £ Gills) , (2.3) 


which is normalized to unity: 


+o 
/ F(je|) dz =1. . (2.4) 


We use F(|z|) to define* a characteristic length M (usually called a migration 
length) by means of 


Mt -| = F(s))ds. (2.5) 


M is therefore a measure of the distance a neutron on the average travels 
away from a plane source of fission neutrons before being captured to give 
rise to k primary fission neutrons. 


We consider now the physical problem of a given plane source of strength 
Q introduced into an infinite multiplying medium and wish to determine the 
resulting neutron distribution. If we describe the neutron distribution by 
specifying the number f(z)dz of fission neutrons to which it gives rise per unit 
time between z and z+dz then f(z) must satisfy the simple inhomogeneous 
integral equation 


+o 
f(2) = QG,(\2|) + | f(2’)dz’ F(\z — 2’), (2.6) 


since fission neutrons created at a rate f(z)dz in the interval between z and 
z+dz are due partly to the given source of strength Q at the origin (first term 
on the right) and partly to fission sources distributed throughout the infinite 
medium with a density f(z’) (second term on the right). 


If some other property of the neutron distribution were chosen to describe 
it, e.g., the number of fissions, or the number of neutron captures taking place 
per unit volume per unit time, then additional restrictive assumptions would 
have to be made in order to obtain a simple integral equation analogous to 
(2.6). Thus if the number of fissions per unit volume per unit time is taken 
as the variable describing the neutron distribution, then not only the form 
of the energy distribution but also the average number v of neutrons emitted 
in a fission process must be assumed to be independent of the energy of the 
neutrons causing fission (see Appendix). We therefore retain the rate of 
creation of fission neutrons f(z) as the variable describing the neutron distri- 
bution, and shall have f(z) in mind when speaking for the sake of brevity 
simply of neutron distribution. 


* The inclusion of the factor 2 in this definition for the sake of mathematical convenience 
later is in accord with general usage. 
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An integral property of f(z) follows immediately from integrating (2.6) 
over all z and applying (2.1) and (2.4): 


+o 
/ f(z)dz = 7 . (2.7) 











This may also be outained by summing the number of fission neutrons of all 
generations to which Q source neutrons give rise, viz., Qs + Qsk + Qsk? + 
QOsk? +... 


3. Elementary Method of Obtaining the Approximate Solution 
of the Integral Equation for (1 — k)<<1 


If (1 — k)<<1 then many generations of neutrons will contribute to 
J(z), and it seems plausible that f(z) will vary much more slowly with z than 
F(|z|) which describes a single neutron generation. It may be expected that 
this will be true even in the neighbourhood of the given source at the origin 
since for (1 — k)<<1 the effect of the given source will be swamped by 
that of the secondary sources of fission neutrons. 

This difference in the rate of variation of f(z) and F(|z|) enables us to 
replace (2.6) approximately by a differential equation. We invert the 
convolution in (2.6) by introducing a new variable u = z — 2’, and expand 
f(z — u) in a Taylor series about z. In place of (2.6) we obtain: 
















+o 
f@) = QG,(\2|) + | du F(\u) [7 — uf'(2) + 





+f") — S7"@) + Ghee)... 






ES NE | 


= OGu(lal) + #[ f@) + MEP") + FIG) +... 






where 


+o 
m, = / u‘ F(\u|) du. (3.2) 





The odd moments of F(|u|) are all zero. In view of our assumption, that 
f(z — u) changes but little over the region in which F(|u|) differs appreciably 
from zero, the successive terms in the square brackets of (3.1) must fall off 
rapidly, so that by keeping only the first few terms of the expansion we can 
approximately replace the integral equation (2.6) by a differential equation 
of low order. The boundary conditions on the solution of this differential 
equation are: 


f(js|)-20 for |s|-» ©, and (aL. 








dz?™ti 


wa ose | @=6182..).° Om 


dz?*+1 
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The second part of (3.3) is obtained by differentiating (2.6) an odd number of 
times, setting z = 0, and noting that the resulting integrand is odd. 

If we keep only the first two terms in the brackets of (3.1) and consistently 
let k — 1 we obtain the second order differential equation: 





fig eee _ _ QG,(\z\) , 
f (2) M2 f(z) are M2 : (3.4) 
The solution of (3.4) vanishing at infinity is 
f(g) = CeV™*# + S(\s)) , (3.5) 


where 


Q - : a (2’ rt |2|) , , 
S(z) = wil sinh [ vi are |e.deas (3.6) 


is the particular integral of (3.4) which falls off with increasing |z| at a rate 
determined by G,(|z|) and represents the deviation of f(z) from the asymptotic 
exponential solution in the neighbourhood of the given source at the origin. 
Since (3.6) falls off with increasing z at a rate comparable with that of 
G,(|z|) and hence of F(|z|), it can at best represent only an order of magnitude 
estimate* of the actual deviation near the source of the solution of the integral 
equation (2.6) from its asymptotic exponential form. The reason for this is 
that although the expansion of (3.1) converges rapidly for the main slowly 
varying exponential part of f(z) it may converge only slowly, or not at all, 
for the small correction term S(|z|) which may vary as fast, or faster than 
F(\z|). Therefore to determine C in (3.5) it is not safe to use f’(0) = QG;, (0) 
from (3.3), since we depend then on the accurate knowledge of S’(0). It is 
preferable to determine C by applying (2.7) to (3.5) and neglecting** 


+o 
/ S(|z|)dz in comparison with Qs/(1 — k). This gives 
Qs 
OS sas Cet leeeiiiin’ 9 (3.7) 
2MV1 —k 
Since for (1 — k)<<1 S(O) is smallert than C by a factor +/1 — k and 


S(|z|) falls off faster than the exponential of (3.5), we may neglect S(|z|) 
everywhere and the approximate solution of (2.6) valid everywhere is 


fle) = C exp(— u|s)) (3.8) 


with C given by (3.7) and uw = V1 — k/M. 
* The simple example of case I in Section 5 below shows that for y<1 (3.6) may even 
have the wrong sign. 5 
eo 
** The order of magnitude of [ S(|z| )Jdz is 2M, S(0) = QsM?2/M? = Qs, where M, is 
the characteristic length associated with S(\z|) or G,(|z| ). 
t From (3.6) the order of magnitude of S(0) is QsM./2M?=Qs/2M. 
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The point source solution p(r) is obtained from the plane source solution 
f(z) as follows (see reference (2) ): 
1 dfr)_ ££ Cd 





ape a 6 Be 
p(r) = 2ur dr 2ur dy &xPC ur) = A r r 9 

where 
a ce. (3.10) 


The value of the exponent yu in (3.8) and (3.9), but not of the coefficient C 
or A in front, may be somewhat improved by retaining three terms in the 
second square brackets of (3.1) to give a fourth order differential equation: 


7 1 SP (@) + MP f(z) — iv f(z) = aM 5) - (3.11) 


Using the ae oii (3.8) for the as i we find. that 
must satisfy 
1—-k 


ms 4 ee ee ; 
ai + M* pu ; 0, (3.12) 


which gives for the smallest root u 


= 
Vit we! 





1 
° ~ M Si 
4! M* 
7 “ie =f + (1 - an) (1 — —&) +0{(1- 24} | + G13) 


4. Solution of Integral Equation by Fourier Transforms. 
Asymptotic Behaviour of the Solution 


Let $(£), ®(&), and T',(¢) be respectively the Fourier transforms of f(z), 
F(\z|), and G,(|z|) defined by 


+o +o 
$(S) -| f(z) e*tdz; (f) -/ F(|2|) e**dz; 


—@ _- 


+o 
r.(¢) -/ G,(|2|) e*dz . (4.1) 

Multiplying (2.6) by e**, integrating over all z, and applying the convo- 
lution theorem to the integral on the right-hand side we obtain: 


o(f) = OFS) + ROS) OS) . (4.2) 
Solving for $(¢) we get 
$(t) = 07> T= 180’ (4.3) 


which on inversion gives: 


o [PQ tag 
fe) =a) T—eOq)’ (4-4) 


—@ 
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In order to determine the asymptotic behaviour of f(z) for large |z| we now 
investigate the poles of the integrand of (4.4) which lie at the roots of 


&(}) =5. (4.5) 


and at the poles of I',(¢) which are not at the same time poles of ®({). 

From their physical nature F(|z|) and G,(|z|) are positive and even. We 
also assume that both F(|z|) and G,(|z|) fall off at least exponentially at large 
\z| so that F(|z|)e* and G,(|z|)e” are quadratically integrable in the whole 
interval —o<z<o for |n|<n, and |n|<n. respectively, where yy and 7, are 
positive quantities characteristic of F(|z|) and G,(|z|). Considered as a 
function of the complex variable {= +n, ®({) defined by (4.1) has the 
following properties. 

(a) ®(£) is holomorphic in the strip |I(¢)|<n,, 

(6) Bf) = &(— §), PYF) = OF), ° (4.6) 
which show that ®(¢) is real along both the real and the imaginary axes in 
the ¢ plane. 

(c) (0) = 1, (0) = — 2M, S&+H(0) = 0, (4.7) 
the first two relations following from (2.4) and (2.6), the last from the fact 
that F(|z|) is even. 


(d) Pen) = a F(|2|)z sinh nzdz >0 for 0< 4 <m,;, (4.8) 
0 


which shows that ®(¢) increases monotonically from 1 to © as ¢ goes from 
0 to in (or from 0 to —in,) along the imaginary axis. 
(e) For — ¥ 0, and 0 <n<n, 
+o +2 
R ®(— + in) -| F(|z|)e- cos &z isc | F(|z|)e—™dz 


=R®OO+in). (4.9) 


In order for ¢ to be a root of (4.5) it must simultaneously satisfy the two 


conditions 1 
R ®(f) =7>1 Id(o) =0. (4.10) 


The second of these conditions is satisfied along all points of the imaginary 
axis in virtue of (4.6). Because of (4.8) the first condition will certainly be 
satisfied at a pair of points {=+iu with O<y<n;. Since ®’(iu) ¥ 0 
these will be simple roots of (4.5). Expanding $(tu) in powers of u¢ we may 
rewrite (4.5) in the form 

1—k 


= Mt tt + (4.11) 





nc nett neti 
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which we recognize to be the same as (3.12). We see that as k— 1 the 
smallest root u of (4.11) is such that 


(4.12) 





f$=+z+iuwoti 


independently of the exact form of F(\z|) and ® (£). 

If (4.5) has any roots other than {= +iy their imaginary parts must be larger 
than yw. This may be seen from the fact that the first of conditions (4.10) 
cannot be satisfied for |n|<y or for |n| =m, & # 0 because of (4.8) and (4.9). 

The singularities of ',({) must have imaginary parts not smaller than 7, 
which for 1—& sufficiently small will always be greater than yw (otherwise 
when the multiplication is not sufficiently strong even the asymptotic 
behaviour of f(z) will be governed by the neutrons coming from the given 
source). The integrand of (4.4) consequently has simple poles at f = + iy, 
and all its other singularities, if any, lie further away from the real axis in the 
¢ plane and are situated symmetrically with respect to both the real and the 
imaginary axes. Let 4; be the magnitude of the imaginary part of the next 
singularity of the integrand. For z>0 we shift the path of integration in 








(4.4) from the real axis to the line J({) = — m (or to the line J(f)=+m, 
for z < 0), and obtain the asymptotic expression for large |z|: 
fas) = Ce-*l + O(e-mHl) , (4.13) 
where wy is defined as the positive real root of 
® (in) = 7 (4.14) 
and 
; | G,(|z|) cosh uz dz 
Cc tee Oe (4.15) 
kd® (ip) gr 
du | F(\z|) z sinh ps dz 
0 
For k — 1 (4.14) reduces to (4.12) and (4.15) reduces to 
T',(0) + 0(& — 1)? Qs Qs 
C30 OO OS SS (4.16) 
i [ #0) rs Fe") | 2M*z 2MV1—k 


where s is defined by (2.1). Thus the uw and C of (4.13) reduce for k — 1 to 
those of (3.7) independently of the nature of F(|z|). For k appreciably less 
than unity (4.14) and (4.15) give the exact expressions for both the inverse 
relaxation length yu and the coefficient C of the asymptotic form (4.13) of f(z). 

The asymptotic solution for a point source of primary neutrons may again 
be determined from the plane source case with the aid of (3.9) where A is 


now given by: _ Ch: Q plu) (4.17) 


2n  2wkdP (in) 
du 
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If the energy spectrum of the given source is taken to be the same as that 
of a fission source, so that 
G.(|z|) = G,(\2|) = & F({z|) , (4.18) 
then I',(¢) in (4.2) to (4.4) should be replaced by k ®(f), and I,(éu) in 
(4.15) to (4.17) should be replaced by k P(iu) = 1 in virtue of (4.14). 
Let us denote $({) and f(z) in the special case (4.18), respectively, by: 


* k &(%) 


+o : 
k O(o)e*™* 


Q 
So(2) = on F 1 — k®O) ag e (4.20) 


Then in the general case G,(|2|) # G,(|z|) we have: 
sin OEate. =: k ®(f) 
o(f) = T— kOe ~ er'.(f) E _ es | 
= OF.($) + PS) pol(F) . (4.21) 


Inverting (4.21) and applying the convolution theorem we have: 


+a 
f(z) = QG,(\2|) + | G,(\2'|) folz — 2’) dz’ . (4.22) 


Thus f(z) may be obtained either from (4.4) in terms of I',(¢) and ®(¢), or 
from (4.22) in terms of G,(|z|) and fo(z). 


5. Discussion of Special Cases 


Four special cases are discussed below in which the distribution G,(|z|) of 
primary fission neutrons is in each case given by a particular model of neutron 
diffusion. The characteristic length M defined by (2.5) is used as the unit 
of length throughout this section. 

In the first three cases the complete exact solution fo(z) corresponding to 
G,(|z|) = G;(|z|) is found explicitly, so that the asymptotic term 


foas(2) = Coexp(— pulz|) (5.1) 


may be compared directly with the other more rapidly decreasing terms. In 
the fourth case the asymptotic term is given explicitly, but only the order of 
the next term is indicated. Table I summarizes the constants wu and Cp of 
(5.1) for the four cases. The value of uw remains unchanged in the more 
general case G,(|z|) # G;(|z|), while the value of C may be obtained by 
multiplying Cy by I',(tu). f(z) may be obtained from fo(z) and G,(|z|) with 
the aid of (4.22), or directly from (4.4). 
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Case 1. Elementary Treatment of the One Velocity Problem 


G 1 
(ja) = SHED = 5 exp (— lel). (5.2) 
The migration length chosen throughout this section as the unit of length in 
this case reduces to the diffusion length (see reference (2) for definition). The 
Fourier transform of (5.2) is 





0) = TPR (5-3) 
From (4.19) ; 
go($) = Qati-k (5.4) 
and from (4.20) by contour integration: 
k spice 
folz) = et exp | -vi =F | : (5.5) 


The complete solution is in this case given everywhere by the single exponential 
term (5.5) which is simply (5.2) with the unit of length rescaled by a factor 
VW1—k. The integrated value of fo(z) over all z is Qk/(1 — k&) which is the 
same as (2.7) with s = k. 

A simple example of G,(|z|) # G,(|z|) may be considered by taking 


G.(\2|) = 5% exp (—vI\e|) with y # 1,5 # bk. (5.6) 
The Fourier transform of (5.6) is: 
rg) = Ee (5.7) 
1+(7) 
7, 


This leads to: 
Re sy” 


Q. 
f®) = 77t—-k P-U-® 
[exp (-VI—- |s)- Via) exp (— vie) ne 


In agreement with the results of Section 3 we can see that for (1 — k)<<i 
the ratio of the second term to the first term of (5.8) near the given source 
(g = 0) is of order +/1 — k, and the second term falls off more rapidly than 
the first as long as 7/1 — k < y. The second term of (5.8) represents the 
exact expression for the deviation of f(z) near the source from its asymptotic 
form, and the expression to which (3.6) reduces in this case differs from.it in 
the value of the coefficient of exp(— |z|) for reasons outlined in Section 3. 
The coefficient of exp(— +~/1 — &|z|) in (5.8) differs from that in (5.5) by 
the factor I’,(iu)in accordance with (4.17). 
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Case II. Exact Treatment of the One Velocity Problem with Isotropic Scattering 


_ Zlsl 
(1 — v*)p V3a 


BL. Se 
V/3a| (1 — a) (¥ — a) 


F(|z|) = 


Ea 
—" Va 
1 e dn 
n(1 ie heh “) ey oo 
1 n n 4 

where a@ = 1/1, is the ratio of the total mean free path / to the capture mean 

free path /,, v is the positive real root of the transcendental equation* 
1 _ arth» 4 (5.10) 

i 1—a v 

The unit of length is the migration length 1/+/3a which becomes the diffusion 
length of Case I for a—0. As a—0 the first term of (5.9) reduces to (5.2) 
and the second term vanishes so that this case reduces to the preceding one. 
The Fourier transform of (5.9) is (see reference (1) for derivation of (5.9) 


and (5.11) ): 
a@ art [oV/3a] 
(/3a — (1 — a) art [SV 3a] ; 


kaart [f/3a] 
¢V3a — (1 — a’) art [/3a] 


$(f) = (5.11) 


From (4.19) 


go (f) = Q (5.12) 
with 
a’ =a(i—k). (5.13) 


This differs from (5.11) only by having the extra factor Qk in the numerator, 
and a’ in place of a@ in one term of the denominator. Employing the procedure 
of reference (1) to invert (5.12) we obtain an expression analogous to (5.9), 
viz. 


py’ |z| 
Qka (1 — vy”) p’ = V30 


fo(z) ™ /3a (1 — a’) (vp? — a’) 


_ als! 
V3a 


+! ae , (5.14) 


2 ( 4 ‘y m(1 — a’)? 
i arth — Sonate 
1 7 n n + 4n 


where v’ is the root of (5.10) with @ replaced by a’. Although the form of 
(5.9) is preserved in (5.14), the relative importance of the two terms is altered. 


* We use the abbreviated notation arth x = arctanh x and art x = arctan x throughout this 


paper. 
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The second term of (5.14), describing the influence of the neutrons coming 
directly from the given source, is affected relatively little by a change in 
a’ as k—1, while the coefficient of the first term contains the factor v’/(v’*— a’) 
which increases like (1 — k)? as R71. 


Case III. Elementary Treatment of Multiplication Preceded by Slowing-down 


2 ac 5.15 
F(a) = Tee Ge) 
This corresponds to the physical model in which the fission neutron spectrum 
is represented by a single neutron energy Eo, and the neutrons are assumed 
to be captured as soon as they are slowed down to an energy Ei:< Eo. The 
age—velocity slowing-down theory (see reference (2) ) is used to describe the 
slowing-down process, and the slowing-down length (to which the migration 
length is equivalent in this case) is used as the unit of length. The Fourier 
transform of (5.15) is 





$f) =e*. (5.16) 
From (4.19) 
k 
oo($) = 0a (5.17) 
The denominator of (5.17) has zeros at 
of = + & + im, (2 = 0,1, 2,..... ) (5.18) 
where 1 
mei In k 
. fin —-—apercieaieiren mammary ie alae for n >> > (5.19) 
1 1\2 7 
fe ; In k 
‘STV 
In . 


3 
a 
ll 


2 — 
ln + a's > +n Said as Sing (5.20) 
k k 2a 
OUNCES ter 


Contour integration then gives: 


Vie} 
qj -—— + 2 
2 eo In z z 4 (ie i) + 4n?r? 


sin { tan (2) - m= i | ee 


nT Nn 


—1n|2| 


fo(z) = 





Here the Gaussian form of (5.15) is not at all preserved in (5.21). 





< 
S 
Q 
nH 
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S 
> 
yy 
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i, 
° 
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be 
2 
~% 
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S 
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2 
be 
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Q 
= 
< 
O 


Y—1AZ 
I- 


L@—pew—1"* ge tastes 


y 
ae 
T 


pep = A ye 


((4 — 1)? — 2A] [(4 — 1)? — 1) mE 
4 (A — 1) “py 


T—I1At 
4 
1p 
_ Ginee* 


*(rit) "J fq mays Buskpdrynm fq %y pun > wosf paurnjgo aq Kom y puv D ‘(\2|) 49 # (||) °D 40g 


4a-—Ip 1>>(4a-1) 
Saseo [[V 


ig? A= (Q9— 1) —-T @—Di+t 
2JO JOOI [eal VAT}ISOg ie-? Al 


4 3 
is *: 


mg At ~ @- 2-1 
[me A que t 
2JO 3001 [¥a1 DAI}ISOg 


[orp seco — 1) — [PER JS 
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1 = (rit)@ Aq pouyag 


I s (3) @ 
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Case 1V. Elementary Treatment of Multiplication Preceded by Slowing-down 
Which is Followed by Diffusion at Constant Energy 
This is an extension of Case III corresponding to the assumption that a 
neutron need not be immediately captured on reaching the energy F,, but 
that it may diffuse for some time without further loss of energy. If 5 denotes 
the ratio of the slowing-down length to the total migration length, which is 
taken as the unit of length, then reference (2) gives: 


ro = ED too (-eeli-« ES - 
Evan? 


oo ears teen))} 


0 a 
{xm —= = —erf(—x). 5.2 
erf x val e du erf ( — x) (5.23) 


This reduces to (5.2) as 6 0, and to (5.15) as 6->1. The Fourier trans- 
form of (5.22) is 











where 


6 §) 
(t) = exp (— 6 £2) (5.24) 
© =Ty Ra 8) 
From (4.19) 
1 
i sashes taeditia ad a4 5.23 

duh) = Ob aq Faro ae 
The denominator of (5.25) has a denumerable infinity of zeros which are 
discussed in an Appendix of reference (2). The zeros with the smallest 
imaginary part lie at +iu, where yp is the only real positive root of 


1— wii-6)=ke™. (5.26) 
Inversion of (5.25) gives: 


vs Q 
- fous (2) = ; i: — 2 61 — 4) 
*Li= 0-8 
where 7; is the real part of the first complex root of (5.26). The form of 
(5.22) is again not at all preserved in (5.27). 


ay  \z|) + 0 [exp(— mlz|)], (5.27) 
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7. Appendi 
The Nature of G(\2|) re 


The function G(|z|) introduced in Section 2 may be explicitly written as: 


G(\el) = / dE! / dE” x,(E') H(\z|, E', E”) ee (7.1) 
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where 


x,(E’)dE’ = fraction of neutrons of all energies emitted by the source at 
z = 0 with energy between E’ and E’+dE’. The integral of 
x,(E’) over all E’ is by definition unity, but the form of the 
dependence of x,(Z’) on E’ may depend on the nature of the 
source, e.g., in the case of a fission source it may depend on the 
energy of the neutron causing the fission. 


H(\z|, E’, E’\dz dE” = number of neutrons between z and 2+dz with energy 
between E” and E’’+dE” in a steady state distribution in a 
non-multiplying infinite medium of the same capture and scatter- 
ing properties as the multiplying medium under consideration, 
due to a unit plane source at z=0 of neutrons of energy LE’. 
This depends on the mechanism of neutron diffusion and slowing- 
down, on the properties of the medium, and on the initial energy 
E’ of the neutrons emitted by the source. 


eee = capture probability per unit time of neutrons of energy E”. 
T(E") This depends on the composition of the medium and the neutron 
absorption cross-sections of the constituent nuclei. 


c(E”) = fraction of captures at energy E” which lead to fission. This 
depends on the composition of the medium and the variation 
with energy of the neutron absorption cross-sections of the various 
components. 


v(E’’) = average number of fission neutrons of all energies emitted per 
fission caused by a neutron of energy E”’. 
Thus G(|z|) for a given medium will depend on the nature of the source through 
the form of x,(£’). 


Conservation of neutrons in a non-multiplying medium gives: 


» H(\3|, E’, EB’) ’ 
[i faz ae = 1, forallz’ . 


In the multiplying medium 


| dz G;(|z|) = k = ¢ vy = average number of fission neutrons born per 
neutron captured in the infinite medium. 
The average ¢ v of c(E’”’) v (E”) with respect to the energy E” is taken using 


/ dE ‘fa H (|), Be E eR’) (7.3) 


as the weighting function, which is normalized to unity in virtue of (7.2) and 
the definition of x;(EZ’), but the form of whose dependence on E£” might in 
general depend on the nature of the fission source through the form of x,;(Z’). 




















SSN eee eee eee ae 
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Alternative Forms of the Integral Equation 
Let 


p(z,E)dz dE = number of neutrons between z and z+dz with energy 
between E and E+dE. 


We account for this number of neutrons by adding together the contributions 
of the given source, and of the fission sources distributed throughout the 


medium. This gives: 


p(z,E) = of dE’x,(E’) H(\2|, E’, E) + 


/ i | dE’ fe E” een c(E') v (E') t_(E”) H(\e—2'|, E",E). (7.4) 


To get a simpler integral equation we first assume that xz’(E’’) is independent 

of the energy E’ of the neutron which causes fission. We may then introduce 

into (7.4) e 
, pz, f£) z, , / 

z) =| dE ~- (E’) v(E tS 

f(s) -f Oey Ev (E), (7.5) 


which represents the. total number of fission neutrons of all energies emitted 
per unit time per unit z at the point z. Multiplying both sides of (7.4) by 


c(E) v (EB) 
+E) ’ (7.6) 


integrating over E, and using (7.5) and (7.1) we obtain: 
f(z) = QG,((z|) + fee ne Gfjz—2|) , (7.7) 


which is obtained directly as (2.6) in Section 2. 
If we wanted to introduce in place of (7.5) a different function 





oF ’ ox BE) em 
which represents the number of fissions per unit time per unit 2, or 
Late / p(z, E’) E’) 7 9 
ie) = faz 7 (ED ’ (7.9) 
which represents the number of captures per unit time per unit 2, or 
n(z) - fax p(z, E’), (7.10) 


which represents the number of neutrons of all energies in a steady state 
per unit z, then we would have to assume in the case of (7.8) that v (Z’), in 
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the case of (7.9) that v(E’)c(E’), and in the case of (7.10) that 
v(E’)c(E’)/r(E’), as well as x,g(E’’), are not functions of E’ in order to 
obtain a simple integral equation analogous to (7.7). 
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